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Preface 


This is a report of a Joint Study Team set up by the Government of 
India in consultation with the United States Agency for International 
Development and the Indian Council of Agricultural Research with the 
following terms of reference: 


“The First Joint Indo-Amercian Team made recommendations which 
led to the establishment of Agricultural Universities in India. The 
Second Joint Indo-American Team recommended that there should be 
strict adherence to basic principles of the Agricultural Universities. 
The Education Commission recognized that the most distinctive 
feature of the Agricultural University is the integrated programme of 
research, training and extension and recommended that these Univer- 
sities should, in addition, have the following features: 


(i) Their concern with all aspects of increasing, disseminating 
and applying knowledge related to agriculture including 
basic and applied research; 


(ii) Their primary emphasis on teaching and research directly 
and immediately related to the solution of the social and 
economic problems of the countryside; 


(iii) Their readiness to develop and teach the wide range of 
applied science and technologies needed to build up the 
rural economy; 


(iv) Their readiness, not only to teach undergraduates, post- 
graduates and research students, but also to give specialized 
technical training to young people who are not candidates 
for degrees; and 


(v) Their emphasis on adult and continuing education side by 
side with teaching regularly enrolled students. 


“The first Agricultural University was established in 1960 and the 
second in 1962. A stage has been reached when it is necessary to 
develop suitable criteria and methodology ior measuring the progress 
made in developing an Agricultural University and achieving the aims 
and objectives envisaged by the Education Commission. For carry- 
ing out such study, the Punjab Agricultural University is considered 
appropriate and convenient. 


“The Government of India have decided to set up a study team in 
consultation with the U.S.A.I.D. and I.C.A.R. for undertaking the 
study and completing it within a period of three months.” 


(v) 


(vi) 


The report on the work of the Study Team is in two parts. The first, 
A Method of Assessing Progress of Agricultural Universities in India, is a 
recommended method for judging the progress and effectiveness of an 
agricultural university. The method was developed and tested at the 
Punjab Agricultural University and improved upon on the basis of the 
experience gained. In the view of the Study Team, the method is an effective 
one; however, its use at additional agricultural universities would no 
doubt lead to further improvements and refinements. Such use is en- 
couraged and recommended. 


The second report, The Punjab Agricultural University, An Assess- 
ment of Progress to 1970, illustrates the use of the method and procedures 
detailed in the first named report and reports on the progress of the Punjab 
Agricultural University. Recommendations for the future are set forth for 
the consideration of university leaders. The effectiveness of this report must 
be judged on the basis of its usefulness to the P.A.U. and the applicable 
information it may contain for other agricultural universities with common 
goals and aspirations. 


The two reports are presented as companion reports, each to stand 
independently but many, particularly those interested in the method and 
procedures, will want to use the two reports together. 


Agricultural universities are complex institutions with responsibilities 
for teaching, research, and extension education, and with linkages to the 
society to be served. No two universities are identical. Similar rates of 
growth and achievement are not to be expected in view of (a) the different 
starting points of the universities, (b) limitations imposed by Acts as regards 
the responsibilities, area of operation, and authority vested in the Univer- 
sity, (c) varying socio-economic conditions of the rural people whom the 
university is expected to serve, (d) varying financial and political support 
to the university by the Government, and (e) varying capabilities. The 
progress of an agricultural university is the result of an interaction between 
its leaders, teachers, students, farmers, administrators and politicians. 
It is difficult to make inter-institutional comparisons of rates of progress 
for teaching, research and extension activities. It is obviously not feasible 
to add up rates of progress for different items. The yardsticks suggested 
by the Study Team are to be used more appropriately for watching the 
comparative progress of a particular university over a period of time 
rather than for comparing the achievements of various universities. 


The assessment method and procedures are designed to be used by an 
external assessment team; however, the institution-building concepts and 
the methods and procedures should be useful in internal assessment by the 
officers and academic leaders of a university. It is hoped that the data 
sheets and proforma evolved will prove useful for accreditation and will be 
adopted by the agricultural universities in India with modifications as 


(vii) 
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needed at the particular university. Along with the data, the importance of the 
institution-building concepts and the need for collective judgements cannot 
be over-emphasized. It is also to be stressed that the methods are designed 
for an in-depth study of a university, the kind of critical analysis that hope- 
fully university leadership is making on a continuing basis. This type of 
study requires that the assessment team spends sufficient time at the 
university and in studying the service rendered to the society to be served, 
to be able to make meaningful judgements regarding the intangibles that are 
sO important in the development of agricultural university. 


The members of the Joint Study Team wish to place on record the 
appreciation of the full co-operation given by the Punjab Agricultural Uni- 
versity and in particular the Vice-Chancellor, Dr M.S. Randhawa, the 
Registrar and Comptroller, the Estate Officer, Librarian, Deputy Director 
Students Welfare, Deans, Directors and Heads of Departments. The 
Joint Study Team’s task was greatly facilitated by the ready assistance of 
the Chief of Party and his staff, Ohio State University, and U.S.A.I.D. The 
154 faculty members and 276 students who responded to questionnaires 
provided information and ideas that were crucial to the success of the 
assessment of progress. Professor §.S. Johl and Assistant Professor 
Gurminder Singh, Department of Economics and Sociology, were particularly 
helpful in supplying data on the agricultural economy of Punjab. 


Representatives of a number of off-campus organizations provided 
an outside perspective of P.A.U, Punjab Departments of Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry, Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, Indian Veterinary Research Institute, 
Rockefeller Foundation, and representatives of the P.A.U. Board of 
Management. The ideas and hospitality of Punjab farmers and rural leaders 
are also gratefully acknowledged. 


O.P. Gautam 

J.S. Patel 
Punjab Agricultural University T.S. Sutton 
Ludhiana, March 31, 1970. W.N. Thompson 


Intreduction 


A method of assessing progress in the development of an institution 
presupposes that there are identifiable essential elements of an institution 
and criteria for measuring progress toward attainment of these essential 
elements. A university is a complex social organization with its faculty, 
students, organization, methods of operation and relationships with the 
society of which it is a part. No two universities are the same. Nevertheless, 
there are common elements among universities wherever they may be. 
The agricultural universities that have been established in India during 
the 1960s contain these common elements and, in addition, have objectives 
and organizational and operational features that distinguish them from 
certain other types of institutions of higher learning. These distinguish- 
ing features must be recognized in methods used for assessing progress made 
in their development. 


The purposes of this report are threefold: first, to present a broad out- 
line of the essential elements of an institution and to illustrate the appli- 
cability of this framework to a university that is to serve the rural society; 
second, to present the essential features of an agricultural university; 
and third, to set forth methods and procedures for obtaining and analysing 
information that will lead to meaningful judgements regarding the effective- 
ness of an agricultural university in fulfilment of its goals. 


CHAPTER | 


The Institution-Building Framework 
Elements in Institution Building! 


In recent years, social scientists have developed a theoretical frame- 
work to serve as a model for developing innovative institutions. These 
scientists are quick to point out that the theory of institutional development 
is not complete. At the same time, field testing of the model and growing 
recognition of its validity by those with experience in the complex process 
of university development indicate that it provides useful guidelines for 
those giving leadership to the process. Thus it can be a useful model in 
assessing progress in university development. 

The institution-building model outlines two groups of variables, the 
“institution variables’, which are concerned with the organization itself 
and the “linkage variables”, which are concerned with external relations, 
i.e. the relationships of the institution with its environment. 


The Institution-Building Universe 


Institution Environment 
Institution variables: Environmental linkages: 
Resources Enabling 
Internal structure < > Functional 
Programmes Relationships Normative 
Leadership Diffused 
Doctrine 


Resources are the inputs of the organization that are converted into 
products or services and into increases in institutional capability. It 
includes not only financial resources that can be used for construction of 
physical plant, equipment and facilities and employment of personnel 
services, but also such intangibles as legal and political authority and infor- 
mation about technologies and the external environment. 


Internal structure is the organization of resources into formal and 
informal patterns of authority, division of responsibility among the different 


1. This draws heavily on Milton J. Esman and Hans C. Blaise, Institution Building 
Research : The Guiding Concepts, Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Graduate 
School of Public and International Affairs, 1966 and Milton J. Esman, Institution 
Building as a Guide to Action, a paper presented at the Conference on Institution 
Building and Technical Assistance, Washington, D.C., Dec. 4-5, 1969. 
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units of the organization, channels of communication, and means of re- 
solving differences and formulating consensus on priorities, policies and 
procedures. 


Programmes are those actions that are related to performance of 
functions and services, i.e. production of the outputs of the institution. 
Programmes are designed to fulfil the goals of the organization as set forth 
in legal mandates and needed and demanded by the environment to be 
served. 


Leadership is the group of persons, committed to innovations, who are 
actively engaged in the formulation of programmes, structuring the organi- 
zation, and implementation of activities. Leadership includes persons 
at several levels in a complex organization some of whom are concerned 
with external environmental relationships as well as internal organizational 
matters. 


Doctrine has been described as “‘the most elusive of the organization 
variables. It is an expression of what the organization stands for, what it 
hopes to achieve, and the styles of action it intends to use.’ It is the body 
of objectives, values, and operational methods of the organization. 


Every organization has relationships with individuals and other 
organizations. These organizations, individuals and social groups make up 
the environment with which the institution reacts. Some of the relationships 
arise from the process of acquiring resources, and others from the outputs 
supplied to individuals and other organizations within the environment 
to be served. The network of inter-organizational relationships has been 
designated as environmental linkages, of which four kinds have been 
indentified. 


Enabling linkages are the linkages with organizations and social groups 
which control the allocation of authority and resources needed by the 
institution to function. Functional linkages provide the inputs that 
are needed and take the outputs of the institution. Normative linkages 
are relationships with other organizations which have overlapping interest 
in the objectives or methods of the institution even though no enabling 
or functional relationships may exit. Diffused linkages are relationships 
with individuals and groups who are not aggregated into formal organiza- 
tions but influence the standing of the developing institution in its environ- 
ment. 


Institution-Building Concepts and the Agricultural University 


The institution-building concepts take on more meaning for the pu rpose 
at hand ifexamples are used to illustrate the several institution variables 


2. Milton J. Esman, op. cit. 


and types of environmental linkages in application to an agricultural uni- 
versity. Financial resources from State or Central Government, external 
aid, student fees, or experimental farm income can be easily understood. 
Faculty and supporting staff are amiong the most important of the resources. 
The new students that enter from secondary schools are a resource to be 
improved upon through educational processes, finally to become one of the 
outputs of the university. Then there are buildings that contain classrooms, 
teaching and research laboratories, faculty and administrative offices; 
research farms with facilities for crop and animal research; and transport 
vehicles for use of extension personnel. But the legal authority provided 
by the State Government through the Act establishing the university is also 
an essential resource. It not only provides legal authority and sets forth 
general objectives and responsibilities but also places limitations on the 
new institution. In addition it sets out some of the doctrine and prescribes 
guidelines for the internal structure, programmes and the powers and duties 
of academic and administrative leaders. It is to be emphasized that resources 
have their qualitative as well as quantitative dimensions. The intangibles 
may be equally, or even more, important than the things that can be seen, 
touched, or counted. 


The internal structure of an agricultural university is concerned with 
such matters as the organization of the university into such units as colleges, 
schools, and departments; the organization and procedures to be followed by 
the board of management, academic council, boards of studies, and com- 
mittees; and the university level officers and their relationships to academic 
units. The leadership of a new university must be concerned with building 
its internal structure and methods of operation and communication to form 


a cohesive unit at the same time that outputs and services are provided for 
those to be served. 


The programmes of an agricultural university can be illustrated by such 
activities as teaching, research and extension education programmes that are 
to produce the outputs of the institution. The undergraduate teaching 
programme produces graduates for employment in government service, 
extension education programmes, the agricultural input supply industries, 
farming and other private employment, or for postgraduate study. The 
postgraduate programme produces more highly educated scientists for 
service in research and educational institutions including the strengthening 
of the faculty capability of the university being developed. Research pro- 
grammes are the source of improved technologies to be transmitted to 


cultivators, input supply and marketing organizations through extension 
programmes. 


The leadership group of an agricultural university bears the responsibility 
for moving the institution toward the attainment of its goals, at the same 
time maintaining the ability of the institution to sustain growth into new 
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areas of services, to obtain public support from the environment served, 
and to be innovative in its programmes and internal structure as needs 
arise. The leadership group includes many persons at university, college, 
and department levels. It is not confined to those holding administrative 
posts. Individual faculty members, and indeed students, may play positive 
or negative roles in leadership. Likewise, those beyond the day-to-day 
management of university affairs are an important part of the leadership 
group, e.g. the leadership qualities shown by members of boards of manage- 
ment and leaders in organizations with enabling and functional linkages 
may be crucial to the viability and growth of the agricultural university. 


While doctrine may be a somewhat elusive concept, certain doctrinal 
elements stand out in the objectives, values, and methods of the agricultural 
university. Examples are the orientation toward the rural society; the focus 
on agricultural development and improved rural welfare; the problem 
orientation of research; the “Learn and Serve” motto of a university; the 
complementarity to be obtained through team-work in integration of teach- 
ing, research, and extension education functions; internal assessment of 
students; and the education of students in practical as well as theoretical 


matters. 

The environmental linkages concepts may also be illustrated as applied 
to agricultural universities. An example of enabling linkages is the authority 
and responsibility vested in the agricultural university by the Act of the 
State Legislature ‘‘to establish and incorporate an Agricultural University 
for the development of agriculture.’’ The university is also linked to the 
State Government as a source of financial support. The effectiveness 
of this linkage is crucial to institutional development and capacity to render 
services to be valued by society. 


An effective agricultural university must have a number of functional 
linkages, linkages to organizations that supply inputs and take the outputs. 
In India, the linkage to the Indian Council of Agricultural Research is an 
example of a functional linkage to a Central Agricultural Research Or- 
ganization that provides financial resources and nation-wide research 
coordination functions. There are also the linkages to other governments 
and foundations that are potential resource suppliers. The secondary 
schools that supply incoming students are functionally linked to the uni- 
versity. There are a host of functional relationships through the outputs 
of the university: to organizations of several types through graduates of 
undergraduate and postgraduate programmes; and to State Government 
departments, farmers, credit and input suppliers, and agricultural processing 
and marketing organizations through the research findings and extension 
education organization and activities. 


The normative linkages of an agricultural university may be relation- 
ships to Central Government research institutions located within the State 
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and to other research and educational institutions in the State. There 
may also be agricultural colleges with interests closely allied to, and perhaps 
overlapping those of the agricultural university. If properly managed by 
university leadership, these institutions may serve in a complementary way 
to the agricultural university; on the other hand, this segment of the en- 
vironment is likely to contain the seeds of competition for resources and 
Stature. 

The agricultural university has many diffused linkages to individuals 
and informal groups: to parents of present or prospective students; to 
farmers and agricultural businessmen; to teachers in primary and secon- 
dary schools; and informal relationships with political and government 
leaders at several levels. While these linkages are “‘diffuse’’, they are not 
to be considered unimportant. 


The following chapter includes a presentation of the essential features 
of an agricultural university which, with the institution-building framework, 
provides the background for assessing progress of a specific agricultural 
university. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Agricultural University—Essential Features 


Goals and Objectives 


The report of the Indian University Education Commission of 1948-49, 
frequently referred to as the Radhakrishnan Education Commission Report, 
recommended the establishment of rural universities. The existence 
today of the several agricultural universities in India can be traced to this 
recommendation. The Education Commission Report, 1964-66 recommends 
the establishment of at least one agricultural university in each State. This 
Commission points out that the agricultural universities should be committed 
to the following five essential purposes. 


“J. Their concern with all aspects of increasing, disseminating and 
applying knowledge related to agriculture, including basic and 
applied research; 


“2. Their primary emphasis on teaching and research directly and 
immediately related to the solution of the social and economic 
problems of the countryside; 


“3. Their readiness to develop and teach the wide range of applied 
sciences and technologies needed to build up the rural economy; 


“4. Their readiness not only to teach undergraduates, postgraduates 
and research students, but also to give specialized technical 
training to young people who are not candidates for degrees; 
and 


“5. Their emphasis on adult and continuing education side by side 
with teaching regularly enrolled students.’”* 


The tripartite function of teaching, research and extension education 
as well as the philosophy of service and dedication to the principle that all 
learning has dignity were borrowed from the Land Grant Colleges in the 
U.S.A. The following paragraph quoted from the April 1956 monthly 
report of the Ohio State University Technical Assistance Team states this 
philosophy: 

“William Oxley Thompson, one of Ohio State University’s great presi- 

dents and a commanding figure in the land grant college association 


1. Ministry of Education, Government of India, Report of the Education Commission, 


1964-66: Education and National Development, New Delhi, Government of India 
Press, 1966, p. 350. 
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a half century ago reminded the struggling little land grant colleges 
of that day that they were really national universities and must meet 
the measure of national greatness. He stressed the spreading service 
of the land grant institutions and declared that practical utility, not 
snobbish academic respectability nor any notion of intellectual aristo- 
cracy, must be the test of institutional integrity. ‘An institution’, he 
said, ‘is to be operated for the good it can do; for the people it can 
serve; for the science it can promote; and for the civilization it can 
advance.’ This is the challenge of educational institutions to-day as it 
was over a half century ago.” 


Whereas the traditional university directs its major efforts to the 
teaching and research of abstract theories and philosophical ideas, the 
agricultural university directs and sustains its major effort towards bringing 
the full force of science and technology to bear on the problems of rural 
areas. Thus the agricultural university serves the entire population by 
its efforts to increase agricultural production and improve the processing 
and distribution of agricultural products thereby advancing the economic 
and social welfare of all the people. 


According to the Agricultural University Committee (Cummings 
Committee) the agricultural university should: (a) fulfil some real needs 
of the people which have not been met and cannot be met satisfactorily by 
the existing institutions; (b) assume a direct responsibility and responsiveness 
to the needs of the cultivators; and (c) the territory served by the university 
should extend to the entire State. 


The Second Joint Indo-American Team recommended that the agri- 
_cultural university should “develop a programme that would ultimately 
make maximum contribution to the effort to increase the quality and quantity 
of agricultural production and improve the economic status of the cultivator. 
Graduates of such universities would provide leadership in all phases of 
agricultural production, marketing, processing and distribution.” 


Dr H.W. Hannah has drawn attention to essential features for success- 
fully carrying out the mission of good teaching, meaningful research and 
service. The following essential features of the university adapted from 
Hannah’s book are in accordance with the generally accepted concepts in 
India.’ 


1. Acorporate board of management with adequate powers under the 
university act. 
Organizational and operational autonomy. 

3. Adequate and liberal financial support from Government. 


1. Hannah, H.W., Resource Book for Rural Universities in the Developing Countries, 
Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1966. 
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State-wide responsibility for teaching, research and extension 
education. 

Unified administration and complementarity of colleges and 
departments and team work in the development of programmes of 
education, research and extension. 

Integration of teaching, research and extension at all levels of 
university administration. 

Flexible course-credit system buttressed by continuous internal 
evaluation. 


Quick communication of new knowledge to students in’classrooms, 
extension workers and rural economy. 

Programmes to educate the maximum number of rural youth, 
and adult men and women with departments involved in res- 
ponsibility for the subject matter being taught. 

Acceptance by all concerned of a philosophy of service to agri- 
culture and the rural community. 


The Essential Components 


To accomplish the broad mission outlined above, the basic elements 
of an agricultural university should consist of the following: 


— 
So 


CRP NDA RYN & 


University administration; 
University development plan; 
Colleges; 

Departments; 

Tenure and promotion policy; 
Resident instruction; 

Research programme; 
Extension programme; 
Library; and 

The spirit and doctrine. 


University Administration. In discussing the basic elements of an 
agricultural university one must begin with the university administration. 
The programme in development will depend primarily upon the effectiveness 
of the structure, functioning and vision of the administration. For fulfilling 
the responsibility entrusted to it, the agricultural university should set 
up an organization based on the Model Act drafted by the I.C.A.R. for the 
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agricultural universities. The organization should consist of constituent 
colleges of agriculture, veterinary medicine and animal sciences, home science, 
agricultural engineering and technology, and a school of basic sciences and 
humanities of which at least three colleges should be located on a single 
headquarters campus. All State-supported research stations and colleges of 
agriculture, veterinary medicine and animal sciences should be transferred to 
the university and made its constituent units. 


The Board of Management, the Academic Council, and the Boards 
of Studies or Faculties including postgraduate studies are to be set up as 
authorities of the university. The Vice-Chancellor, the Registrar, the 
Comptroller, the Deans of Faculties/Colleges, the Director of Research 
and the Director of Extension are the officers of the university. It would 
be desirable to declare the Director of Students Welfare, the Director of 
School of Basic Sciences and Humanities, the Estate Officer and the Libra- 
rian also as officers of the university in the Act. To assist in framing 
policies and arriving at decisions, there should be councils or committees 
dealing with administration, finance, appointments, research, extension 
education, students welfare, library, sports, students counselling and dis- 
cipline, postgraduate education, campus planning and _ staff housing. 


The willingness of these university officers to cooperate and collaborate 
with each other, their ability to look forward and plan ahead, their skills 
in harnessing resources in managing men and stimulating them and creating 
competition consistent with harmonious working, will largely determine the 
pace of growth and the nature of development of theuniversity. 


Conditioned as they are in a tradition-bound and somewhat feudal 
environment, the key officers have to initiate democratic and progressive 
measures involving personal respect, integrity, trust and confidence. 
Liberal delegation of powers and authority accompanied with frequent 
accounting of achievement and performance have to be developed. To 
develop participation, all important matters of policy need to be resolved 
in committees which may be set up not only at the university level but also 
at the college and departmental levels. The committees, without being 
unduly large, should involve as many of the academic staff as possible. In 
order to get wide faculty participation, no faculty member should serve on 
more than three committees in a college or a department. Ina college ora 
large department there should be separate committees for research, teaching, 
extension education, and administration. Team work at all levels needs 
to be developed with a focus on service to the university. 


Since most of the key personnel may have been educated as well as 
have worked for a long time under the traditional system, they need to be 
reoriented to the new system of agricultural universities. Frequent opport 
tunities should be provided for them to study operational procedures a 
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other agricultural universities where they can be exposed to different 
environments and have time to discuss problems of common interest. 


There is considerable turn-over of staff in an agricultural university 
because some staff members go for higher training, others leave the uni- 
versity to improve their prospects, and the departments expand. The 
university should, therefore, conduct an orientation course for new staff 
members each trimester. This course should be designed to: (a) familiarise 
the staff with the facilities of the university and its operation; (b) promote the 
philosophy and explain the objectives of the university; (c) provide an 
understanding of the integration of research, teaching and extention; (d) 
develop an understanding of teaching methods and standards including 
the internal system of examinations and grading system; (e) emphasize the 
role of coordination, collaboration and cooperation. Such a _ course 
should be university-wide and should be conducted by those who are 
committed to the goals and doctrine of the university and its educational 
system. 


In addition the university should organize regular seminars on the 
improvement of teaching, the internal examination and grading system 
and the conduct of research and extension programmes. Such seminars 
should be conducted at least once a year in each college with the participa- 
tion of selected leaders in departments of other colleges for stimulating 
interest and free discussion. 


At the first All-India Conference on Agricultural Education held in 
October 1969 as well as at the convention and workshop of the Association 
of Indian Agricultural Universities in February 1970, the group on resident 
instruction and student welfare, making note of inadequate attention to 
teaching, recommended that effective steps should be taken to strengthen 
undergraudate teaching and to give due recognition and proper incentive 
to the teachers. For this purpose it is necessary to provide for a regular 
review of the teaching programme to determine the progress being made 
by each department in improving teaching, including internal evaluation 
and grading. At present, annual reports are prepared and published for 
research and extension education activities. A similar department-wise 
report should be required for resident instruction. A university-wide Direc- 
tor of Resident Instruction is necessary on the lines of Directors of Research 
and Extension. The duties and responsibility of the Director of Resident 
Instruction should encompass both undergraduate and graduate instruction 
and include the improvement of curricula and courses, the quality of 
teaching and evaluation, and the securing of recognition for teaching 
comparable with that for research and extension. 


The following academic organization chart illustrates this recommend- 
ed type of university organization. 
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Academic Administration Organization 


Vice-Chancellor 
Director of Research 
Research Programme 

The Deans of the Colleges 

Teaching, Research, Extension 
Department Heads 
Teaching, Research, Extension 


In the interest of efficient functioning, the lines of communication 
should be clear-cut. The organizational structure should be such that 
there is no misunderstanding or confusion regarding the authority of the 
officer to whom an inquiry, request or grievance is to be addressed. 


Director of Extension 


Extension Programine 


Director of Resident 
Instruction 
Teaching Programme 


Since the Vice-Chancellor is the chief administrative officer of the 
university, he holds a key position in determining policy regarding all 
matters concerned with the effective operation of the university. Because 
of his many duties, particularly those concerning the State and Central 
Governments he must delegate responsibility and authority to other officers 
of the university. The number of officers reporting to him should be 
small, and most matters should be handled by those in whom he has entrusted 
authority at the various levels. From the academic side, an ideal arrange- 
ment is illustrated in the Chart given above. 


As will be noted there are three officers reporting to the Vice-Chancellor 
on academic matters, Director of Resident Instruction, Director of Research 
and Director of Extension. Matters brought to the attention of the Vice- 
Chancellor by Deans or Department Heads should be referred back to the 
appropriate line officer for action or solution. It is only in the case of matters 
which cannot be resolved at these or lower levels the Vice-Chancellor 
should be consulted. However, he should be kept informed at all times 
how these matters are resolved. The role of the Director of Resident 
Instruction is dealt with in the section on instruction. The post of Dean 
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of Postgraduate Studies can be converted into that of a Director of Resident 
Instruction who can look after the instruction at the undergraduate level 
as well as the postgraduate level. 


The Deans of colleges are to look after the coordination of teaching, 
research, and extension education in addition to: (a) making the student 
advisory programme operation more effective, (b) stimulating departments 
to attain greater heights, and (c) looking after the common house-keeping 
duties for the departments of the college. 


The Dean of the College is to be judged by his capacity to: (a) coordi- 
nate and integrate teaching, research and extension education; (b) win 
recognition for the college from the academic staff of other institutions 
and colleges; (c) secure the respect of the students for standards in teaching, 
examination and grading and student-advisory work; (d) service the needs 
of the rural economy so far as they relate to his college; (e) secure and retain 
men of high calibre; and (f) skilfully develop collaborative and coopera- 
tive linkages with agencies, institutions, departments, universities and 
governments. The Dean of a college has equal responsibility for the 
teaching, research and extension activities of the college, and should be 
held equally responsible for deficiencies in any one of these activities. The 
College Dean should report directly to the appropriate director regarding 
academic matters pertaining to that function. 


Tenure policy. The appointment of the Vice-Chancellor is made on a 
definite tenure basis, i.e. for a fixed period of years. He can be reappointed 
for more than one term. Appointments of all university officers should 
be on a definite tenure basis following the example of the Vice-Chancellor. 
This principle should be extended to Deans and to Heads of Departments. 
The administrative advantages of such a system are so obvious that they 
hardly need to be stated. Inept selections, break-down in physical capacity, 
officers who become stale and ineffective, and personality conflicts are taken 
care of by a system of tenure, which would permit the reversion of these 
officers to their parent departments for service in their academic discipline 
without reduction in salary. All Heads of Departments, Deans and 
Directors should hold their offices on a definite tenure basis subject 
to reappointment any number of times as long as their work is 
satisfactory. 


University Development Plan. The university administration deve- 
lops certain common facilities which are required by all the colleges. These 
are library, printing press, sports grounds, parks, hostels, hospital, staff- 
housing, transport, central stores and central purchases, construction and 
maintenance of physical plant, student registration, staff recruitment, student 
placement, experimental stations, glass-housés, greenhouses, water, electri- 
city and gas supplies, ete. 
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Concurrence of the State Government and the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research should be obtained on the Five-Year Plan of the 
University Development to ensure their commitment for financial assistance; 
to ensure proper coordination of university-development programmes with 
similar developments elsewhere in the country in the field of agricultural 
research and education; as well as to ensure gainful employment of the 
graduates and postgraduates that are trained at the university. 


Each agricultural university should have a long-range plan of develop- 
ment covering a period of 10 to 15 years, visualizing the student enrolment, 
the strengths of departments and colleges including new departments, the 
laboratories and classrooms, the library, the hostels, staff-housing and 
facilities. There should also be a short-term five-year plan of development 
which would in addition include a staff-training programme designed to 
meet the current needs of the specialists and also to develop depth in 
scientific and leadership strength. Specific ‘‘understudies” should be 
selected and given in-service training before they are sent out for training 
elsewhere. This planning should begin at the departmental level. 


To enable the department to work out plans for developing its faculty 
members, the Deans and Directors should first work out estimates of student 
enrolment at undergraduate and graduate levels and provide an indication 
of the extent of strengthening of teaching, research and extension educa- 
tion activity of the department concerned. 


Colleges. The colleges are the academic units which constitute a 
university. The departments are the basic units of the college and in turn 
of the university organization. Related departments are accommodated 
in a college so that interaction amongst them is facilitated. Common 
house keeping provides basic facilities and services and enables the depart- 
ments to concentrate on academic activities. As mentioned earlier, an 
agricultural university will normally consist of five constituent colleges of 
which at least three are to be located at the main campus of the university. 
Likewise a college can be expected to have three or more well-developed 
departments of study. A minimum staff based on accepted standards 
of work load of teaching, research and extension education should be 
provided for each department. The budget of the college should reflect the 
provision for common services as well as the provisions for the departments. 
Budget of a department should be developed and controlled by the Head 
of the Department concerned under overall supervision of the Dean of the 
College. 


The College of Agriculture. The focal point of an agricultural uni- 
versity is the College of Agriculture. A number of the agricultural uni- 
versities of India have been developed from colleges of agriculture or 
colleges of agriculture and veterinary medicine which had already been in 
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existence. Organizational set-up of these colleges in terms of departments, 
prior to the establishment of the agricultural university, was developed to 
cover the full range of subjects taught at the undergraduate level for the 
baccalaureate degree programmes. It was, no doubt, a legacy which in 
most cases had to be accommodated, to start with, without drastic re- 
organization when the university was established and had, therefore, a 
significant effect on the organization of the constituent colleges. Traditional- 
ly the agricultural college includes departments or sections of Agronomy, 
Horticulture, Plant Breeding, Soils, Plant Pathology, Entomology, Engi- 
neering and Extention Education. These are the basic departments but 
this is not the only desirable grouping. For example, a department of 
agronomy might include the instruction and research in plant breeding. 
Since departments are based around men and facilities, conflicts of interests 
and personal incompatibility often lead to reorganization. Both too small 
and too large departments are a handicap. 


Instruction in the animal sciences particularly as related to the breed- 
ing, feeding and management of farm livestock is essential in the under- 
graduate education of agricultural students. This instruction, for reasons 
mentioned later, may be provided by a separate Department of Animal 
Sciences in the College of Agriculture. 


Likewise instruction in agricultural engineering, particularly as_ related 
to such topics as farm mechanization, water resources development and 
management and the like are essential in the instructional programmes of 
B.Sc. Agriculture students. This instruction may be provided by a strong 
Department of Agricultural Engineering in the College of Agriculture or, 
if a College of Agricultural Engineering is developed, this instruction is 
more appropriately provided by that college. 


A Department of Food Technology may appropriately be assigned 
to either the College of Agriculture or the College of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing. While instruction in food technology at the undergraduate level is 
not needed at present, there is an urgent need for moving ahead with research 
and development programmes in food storage, processing and preservation 
to reduce food wastage. Food technology often gets dispersed along 
with the commodities to which it relates such as dairy and poultry technology. 
It is advantageous to consolidate the dispersed programmes under one 
organized unit without duplicating the already existing facilities. 


A College of Basic Sciences and Humanities. Agriculture is an 
applied science and depends heavily on the biological, physical and social 
sciences which provide the background and support for the agricultural scien- 
ces. In addition, it is expected that graduates of the agricultural universities 
will have had an opportunity to study subjects such as languages, literature 
and art, thus acquiring at least a minimum knowledge of their heritage. 
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In the beginning, the basic sciences and humanities faculty may be 
assigned to the College of Agriculture. The next logical step may be to 
organize a School of Basic Sciences,.and Humanities which serves wholly 
a service teaching programme for the College of Agriculture and other 
technical colleges. When the university develops sufficiently in terms of 
competent faculty and research programmes, the School of Basic Sciences 
should become a College of Basic Sciences and Humanities and admit 
students to postgraduate classes. In order to attract staff of desired 
quality, it is important that opportunities for research in addition to the 
resident instruction of postgraduate students be provided. Such research and 
postgraduate programme should be oriented toward problems relating to the 
rural area. Depending on such factors as the availability of arts and 
science colleges in the community, and the availability of high-quality 
graduates from these colleges seeking admission to the Agricultural Univer- 
sity postgraduate study, the College of Basic Sciences and Humanities may 
continue for some time without admitting students to an undergraduate 
degree programme. Its research contributions no doubt significantly en- 
hance the overall research output of the university. This college should be 
provided with resources in terms of finances, laboratories, library services, 
field area and other needs to develop research programmes of significance. 
Eventually, these departments should be permitted, in fact encouraged, to 
engage in highly sophisticated and theoretical fundamental research. This 
day should be delayed however, until the application of science and modern 
technology to agriculture has resulted in a level of agricultural production 
sufficient to meet India’s basic needs for food and fibre. 


The essential subject matter units in a College of Basic Sciences and 
Humanities are: Botany, Chemistry, Economics, Sociology, Genetics, 
Mathematics, Geology, Microbiology, Languages and Literature, Physics, 
and Zoology. 

In the earlier stages of development certain combinations of related 
subjects may be advisable. Thus mathematics and physics, and botany and 
microbiology may be combined in single departments in the College of 
Basic Sciences and Humanities and the instruction in geology and meteo- 
rology, which more properly belong to Department of Earth Sciences in the 
College of Basic Sciences and Humanities, may be included in the course 
programmes of the Departments of Soils and Agronomy respectively or in 
some other departments which may have extensive use for geological or 
meteorological information. 

A College of Veterinary Medicine. The development of a College of 
Veterinary Medicine as a constituent college on the same campus as the 
College of Agriculture has many advantages. Forexample, the Agricultural 
College can provide instruction in animal sciences needed in the under- 
graduate programme of the College of Veterinary Medicine. In turn, the 
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College of Veterinary Medicine can provide instruction on animal hygiene 
needed in the undergraduate programme of the College of Agriculture. 


The traditional veterinary college of India has attempted to serve a 
dual function: first, that of training students in medical subjects related 
to diagnosis, treatment and control or prevention of animal disease; and 
secondly, that of training students in subjects related to animal production 
practices such as breeding, feeding, and management. It has been the 
custom to follow a fixed curriculum of courses for all students regardless 
of whether their primary interest was on the medical side or the production 
side. Consequently there have been shortcomings in the preparation of all 
students for service careers in either the medical side or the production side. 
However, course composition of the B.V.Sc. programmes offered by most 
veterinary colleges would indicate that emphasis has mainly been on disease - 
control aspects leading to the neglect of animal-production aspects. Time 
has come when India needs to augment animal production parallel to crop 
production and, therefore, needs to develop competent specialists in 
animal production separately from the area of disease prevention and control. 


Traditionally, training in animal production as indicated earlier has 
formed part of the work of veterinary colleges in India. Only lately 
some of the agricultural universities have organized departments of ‘animal 
husbandry’ as constituent units of agricultural colleges. Appreciating 
the importance of specialised training in animal production, the erstwhile 
Punjab Agricultural University established a separate College of Animal 
Sciences. 


Since the breeding, feeding and management of animals is an integral 
part of the total agricultural operation of practically every farm and will 
continue to be so in the foreseeable future and since agronomic practices 
and cropping patterns must be modified or adjusted to meet the requirements 
of the farm livestock, the consensus of opinion of all those interested in animal 
production appears to be to establish strong ‘animal science’ departments 
as constituent units of colleges of agriculture. 


Assuming that the primary function of a veterinary college is to train 
students in the medical sciences as applied to farm animals and turn out 
graduates who can effectively manage the health of the livestock popula- 
tion of the State and contribute to the advancement of the veterinary pro- 
fession both nationally and internationally, the subject matter areas of 
study may be combined into departments such as the following: Anatomy 
and Histology; Bacteriology (including Virology) and Preventive Medicine 
or Hygiene; Obstetrics and Gynaecology; Medicine (including veterinary 
jurisprudence); Physiology and Pharmacology (including physiological 
chemistry); Radiology and Surgery; Parasitology; and in addition there 
should be a common service unit organized as veterinary clinics. 
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A College of Agricultural Engineering. Because of the need for applying 
modern engineering and technology to the problem of agriculture, it is 
essential to develop a strong Agricultural Engineering component of the 
agricultural university. In the beginning the component may be a strong 
Department of Agricultural Engineering in the College of Agriculture. 
This, however, may be a temporary arrangement and can be succeeded 
by the development of a college as soon as the resources to support a good 
staff, adequate buildings and the essential engineering equipment for instruc- 
tion and research are available. The development of an educational pro- 
gramme leading to B.A.E. should not be undertaken until there is a dis- 
tinct need for more graduate engineers than are being trained at the time. 
The development of a college will permit the inclusion of the engineering 
disciplines which support and service agricultural engineering and provide 
for a well-rounded agricultural engineering education. In addition those 
members of the instruction staff representing such engineering disciplines as 
civil, mechanical and electrical engineering can engage in research oriented 
to the problems of agricultural production, processing and distribution 
thereby strengthening the research programme of the university. To these 
may be added a department of chemical engineering if the processing of food 
becomes a significant programme of the university. For some time, how- 
ever, the emphasis should be on Agricultural Engineering and the B.A.E. 
the only degree programme offered. 


A College of Home Science. Women’s education in India has not 
kept pace with the progress in education for men. However, the influence 
of the housewife and mother on the economic, social and spiritual outlook 
of the Indian family has never been challenged. In fact the Indian mother 
may have a more profound influence on her children than her counterpart 
in many of the Western nations. The strength and welfare of a demo- 
cracy depends upon an enlightened citizenry, and the need for educational 
opportunities for the young women of today who will be the wives and 
mothers of tomorrow is urgent. 


Higher educational opportunities for rural women have been almost 
non-existent. True, there are a number of women’s and co-educational 
colleges in India, but these have been attended largely by young women 
from urban families usually of the upper-middle or upper income level. 
Therefore, the development of a college of Home Science charged with 
the responsibility of providing instructional, research and extension educa- 
tional programmes oriented toward the improvement of rural homes and 
farm family life is an essential part of an agricultural university. Its instruc- 
tional programme should be so designed and taught that its graduates will 
be eager to return to or to serve the interest of the rural areas with the 
determination and conviction that their education will be put to use in the 
improvement of the levels of living and family life of rural people. 
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The essential instructional units of a College of Home Science are: 
Food and Nutrition; Textiles and Clothing; Child Development; Home 
Management; Home Science Education and Home Science Extension. 
These may be further consolidated for convenience of administration. 
For example, Home Science Education and Extension may be combined 
into a single department. The over-fragmentation into a multitude of units 
with full departmental status should be avoided. For courses in basic 
sciences and humanities, the College of Home Science should draw upon 
the College of Basic Sciences and Humanities and similarly for non speci- 
alized course in Extension Education it should utilize the Department 
of Extension Education in the College of Agriculture. The tendency to 
self-containment should be discouraged. 


In recognition of its status of education of the rural women of India 
it is important that the Colleges of Home Science, particularly those in the 
agricultural universities, give a high priority to the teaching of short courses 
and workshops to educate the maximum number of rural women. 


Departments. The departments are the basic academic units of a 
college and are responsible for the teaching, research and extension pro- 
grammes. All teaching, research and extension education staff relating 
to a discipline should be members of the concerned department. The Head 
of the Department should be responsible to the Dean of the College for all 
- three functions of the department. The strength of the college and the 
university revolves around the competence and excellence of its departments. 
Leadership at the departmental level determines its growth and develop- 
ment. Capable departmental heads who are able to motivate their team 
and provide them with required facilities and resources without impinging 
on their initiative and creative ability, are in most cases the future Deans 
and Directors. 


To ensure the status of a department, certain minimum essentials 
must be met. It should normally be headed by a Professor but in no case 
by a teacher of lower rank than an Associate Professor and should have 
specialized staff in the principal sub-disciplines. There should be a separate 
budget, laboratories and experimental area if required, and adequate 
delegation of powers and authority to manage the funds and the staff of the 
department. The delegations should be such that the Dean of the College 
is left sufficiently free to attend to his main task of integrating and coordi- 
nating teaching, research and extension education at the college level. The 
leadership of the Head of the Department develops through the exercise of 
initiative and specialized interests. 

The Head of the Department is to be judged by his capacity to: 
(a) enthuse his staff, (b) develop the department, (c) win the recognition for it 
from the scientists in the same branch, (@) secure the respect of the students 
for its teaching and grading standards, (e) service the needs of the rural 
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community so far as they relate to the department, (/) integrate teaching, 
research and extension education, (g) cooperate and collaborate with other 
departments, agencies and institutions in common tasks, and (/) attract 
and retain men of calibre. 


Staff Strength of the Department. Most of the departments in an 
agricultural university, regardless of the college to which they are attached, 
have the tripartite function of resident instruction, research and a field 
extension programme. Guidelines for the work load for different categories 
of staff were accepted in general at the Second Workshop on Agricultural 
Universities in February 1965. To effectively carry out these multiple 
obligations a greater strength of staff is required than would be the case if 
resident instruction were the only function. Not only is there an increase in 
the number of faculty required but also there is a difference in the quality 
and qualifications of the faculty needed. Those in the department who are 
assigned to research and the teaching of postgraduate students are usually 
more highly specialized than required for the teaching of undergraduate 
courses. This is not to imply that the highly specialized and experienced 
senior professor should not teach undergraduate courses. In fact, the 
undergraduate students should meet every senior professor in their 
classroom instruction. Both students and professors should find this 
experience challenging and highly motivating. 


There should be no limitation on the number of professors in a de- 
partment. It should be possible for junior staff members to advance in 
rank within their departments strictly on a merit basis. In this way the 
more capable staff members can be retained in their specialised field and 
continue their professional growth. At the same time the staffing pattern 
should be so arranged and managed that there are always young men with 
energy, drive and inquiring minds in every department. These are the people 
who add zest and vitality to the departmental programme. Their interests 
in bettering their position and attaining levels of achievement beyond that 
reached by those who taught them should be encouraged and carefully 
directed. If these ambitions are being achieved, progress is being made. 


Departments offering programmes leading to the Ph.D. degree should 
have greater depth in staff than those whose teaching is at the undergraduate 
and M.Sc. levels. There should be highly qualified specialists in each of the 
well-defined branches of the disciplines. For example, the Department of 
Chemistry that offers a Ph.D. degree programme should have senior highly 
qualified specialists in each of the major branches of chemistry, namely, 
inorganic chemistry, organic chemistry, physical chemistry, analytical 
chemistry and biochemistry. The ultimate staffing goal of such a 
department would include one or more specialists of the rank of professor 
in each of these branches of chemistry. Such a staffing pattern will provide 
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the depth of staff and breadth of subject coverage required in the education 
of postgraduates at the Ph.D. level. 


Growth of Departments. It should not be expected that all colleges 
and all departments within the colleges should be developed at the same rate. 
In an agricultural university that is sensitive to the needs of the rural people 
of the State, priorities in the development of colleges and departments will 
be in response to these needs. The rate at which any discipline should 
grow is related to a complex set of circumstances and conditions most of 
which may be interrelated. All development is interrelated and the discov- 
ery or innovation that triggers the chain reaction may come from a wide 
variety of sources. These may come from an area in basic science as 
well as from the applied agricultural or engineering sciences. The dis- 
ciplines which are likely to produce needed information or science adapta- 
tions that can quickly be applied in the field will normally be given priority 
attention and will reach a relatively advanced stage of development earlier 
than those less likely to produce applicable new knowledge or knowledge 


adaptations. 

Although certain segments of the university will develop more rapidly 
than others because of priority encouragement or aggressive leadership, 
all segments must be permitted to grow as the student enrolment increases, 
and expand their programmes in research and service. Thus every segment 
of the university should constantly grow and expand their respective services 
although not at the same rate. In a university worthy of the name, each 
segment makes a contribution to the whole and no part should be allowed to 
stagnate. Even the departments least concerned directly with agricultural 
development should be encouraged to develop programmes of services in 
rural community uplift. 

Tenure and Promotion Policy. The university should issue for the 
benefit of its academic staff a firm policy statement regarding the principles of 
promotion and holding of a post of tenure. The matter for tenure for ad- 
- ministrative personnel has been dealt with previously. Conditions under 
which the tenure will be renewed should be defined. 


To impress upon the staff the significant points that are taken into 
consideration while determining merit, it is necessary to lay down guidelines 
which form the basis for recommending promotions. Such an orderly and 
impartial procedure will provide satisfaction to the staff. The criteria 
should be developed by the Academic Council. 


The confidential records of academic staff should be considered but not 
totally relied upon for evaluation. Teachers, researchers and extension 
workers should be equally eligible for merit recognition. No more 
importance should be attached to one type of field of activity than to 
another. 
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The conditions under which a staff member qualifies for ‘merit pro- 
motions’ under the merit promotion scheme should be spelled out. The 
policy statement should also make clear when the posts are advertised and 
when they are reserved for promotion. 


Recognizing that promotions in rank should always be accompanied 
by an increase in salary, there may be some limitation on the number that . 
can be financed in any given academic year. Even so, at budget-making 
time the university administration can, in consultation with the Academic 
Council, determine the total number of promotions that can be made in each 
of the ranks and the Deans advised on the number at each of the ranks that 
can be allotted to their colleges. The Deans in consultation with the Direc- 
tors and the Board of Studies or other advisory body can then determine 
the allocation at the department level. 


The criteria for recommending promotions based on merit and years 
of service to the university should include amongst others the following 
items: 


1. Ability and Productivity: 


(a) As a teacher. Textbooks published, laboratory manuals 
prepared, frequency of revision of course notes and syllabus, library assign- 
ments, effective use of examinations to determine the students progress> 
student evaluation, student advisory service, development of visual aids; 
and adequacy of coverage of the course syllabus. 


(b) Asaresearch worker. Number of significant research publica- 
tions, the development of superior plant varieties or animals with superior 
productive performance, development of superior research techniques, 
the development of new innovations which are widely adopted, the develop- 
ment of new machines or implements or the significant improvement of old 
ones, the development of effective research teams and the use of the team 
approach in solving complex problems, and imaginative new approaches to 
the solution of problems. 

(c) As an extension worker. The best measurement of superior 
extension ability is the rate at which change is brought about in the area 
being served by the person. Changes may be specified like the amount of 
fertilizer used, or the acres planted to improved varieties, acres under im- 
proved irrigation practice, introduction of new techniques, machines or 
innovations; or in more general terms such as the improvement in the 
general economic level or the improvement in general welfare. 


2. Recognition for meritorious achievement by the Government, a 
scientific society, another university or an outside body. 


3. Special contribution to the development of the university or 


special service to the university including the student body or the 
community. 
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Resident Instruction. The main elements of resident instruction 
are admission requirements, quality of the courses of study offered, total 
course load prescribed for the degree programme, standards of teaching, 
evaluation methods, practical training, and the supplementary reading 
required in addition to classroom instruction. 


Entrance Requirements. Importance of keeping the admission re- 
quirements sufficiently high cannot be over-emphasized if we are to improve 
the standards of agricultural education and if students are to derive the full 
benefit of university education. These requirements of course vary from 
university to university. Constant effort should be made to improve these 
standards gradually as the situation permits. 


Courses and curricula. The course work at undergraduate level has 
to be a judicious mix of subject matter in basic sciences and humanities, 
core subjects prescribed for the degree programme and electives in the 
allied fields of study. The main objective, however, is not to teach all that 
is known on a subject. The attempt should be to cover more basic and 
important aspects of science and agriculture. Selection of courses should 
be consistent with the interest of each student as well as the field of his further 
specialisation. 


The entire educational programme should be designed to provide a 
base for continued intellectual and professional growth and taught in a way 
that will stimulate the development of self-study and inquiry habits. The 
motivation of students to develop sound attitudes and study habits is the 
most important thing that can happen to them during their undergraduate 
years. 


Most agricultural universities have adopted the trimester system in 
preference to the traditional annual session. Three trimesters, each with 
a duration of 14 weeks, provide 235 to 240 working days per year compared 
to 180 to 200 days in the annual system. Agricultural universities are further 
characterized by course-credit system of instruction which they have adopted 
with a view to provide the necessary flexibility in course-offerings for students 
to suit their requirements and capacity. 


A work load of 16 to 18 credits (4-5 different courses of 3-4 credits 
each) is considered normal for an undergraduate student. A credit hour 
connotes one classroom lecture a week or a practical of 2-3 hours a week. 
In addition, a student is expected to put in two hours of supplementary 
reading outside the classroom for each hour of formal lecture. For students 
admitted after Higher Secondary the normal credit requirements are 200 
over a period of 4-year degree course in agriculture and home science and 
250 over a period of 5 years in veterinary science and agricultural engineering. 
Experience over past years indicates that these prescribed limits of course 
load are rather high for most students with the result that they are not able 
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to devote as much time for library consultation and home-work as desirable. 
With better coordination of courses and improvements in teaching methods 
and library facilities, the course load should be brought down gradually 
to a more realistic level. 

The Second Workshop on Agricultural Universities recommended 
the approximate weightage for different groups of subjects for agriculture, 
veterinary medicine, and agricultural engineering as follows: 


Credit hours 


Subjects Agriculture Veterinary Agricultural 
Medicine Engineering 
Humanities 20 20 20 
Basic Science 40 40 40 
Core Courses in College 100 190 190 
Electives 40 
Total : 200 250 250 


The First Convention of the Association of Agricultural Universities 
held in February 1970 has recommended that the Home Science course 
should be of 4 years duration after Higher Secondary and the relative 
weightage for subjects should be as follows: basic science and humanities, 
30 per cent; core courses in home science, 51 per cent; agriculture and 
animal sciences, 10 per cent; and electives, 9 per cent. 


For the Master’s degree, the Second Workshop recommended two 
years residence and a minimum of 45 credits to be earned through course 
work, of which 20 per cent should be from a minor supporting field. The 
thesis is to show evidence of good experimental technique, clarity and 
precision of expression but it need not be original research. For the Ph.D. 
programme the recommendations were two years residence after the Master’s 
degree, 30 to 40 credits for course work of which 20 per cent may be in the 
minor field, and the dissertation should be exacting in all respects with 
evidence of clear and precise expression, reasoning at an advanced level and 
a thorough knowledge of the field concerned. 

Evaluation and Grading. A significant feature of the education system 


adopted by agricultural universities is the internal evaluation. The system 
permits assessment of students on the basis of day-to-day performance 
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and thus serves as an incentive for continued effort and study. Most 
agricultural universities have adopted with minor variations a 4 point system 
of grading such that letter grade A is equivalent to 4 grade points, B=3, 
C=2, D=1 and F=0. The minimum grade point average that a student 
must maintain to continue in the college is 2.00 for undergraduate and 3.00 
for postgraduate. 


Variations in standards of evaluation between universities, between 
campuses of the same university as also between courses offered by different 
teachers of the same college have presented some difficulties. Such variations 
obtained within a university can be largely removed through better orienta- 
tion of teachers to the grading system and internal checks by the depart- 
mental heads or deans. But variations in grading systems obtained between 
universities can be removed only through common understanding achieved 
at a forum like the Convention of Agricultural Universities or All-India 
Conference on Agricultural Education. It is necessary to achieve this 
uniformity to facilitate transfer of credits and migration of students from 
one university to another. 


Lately the fairness of the internal evaluation system has been a contro- 
versial subject. Also the substitution of trimester system by semester 
system has been a subject of debate. An insight into the details of these 
problems would, however, suggest that the weakness lies either with the 
college administration or with the teacher himself, but not with the system. 
Proper orientation of teachers coupled with periodical internal checking 
could remove most of these difficulties. Of course, the system presupposes 
highest standards of integrity on the part of teachers and naturally will 
collapse if considerations other than merits come in while awarding grades 
to a student and the teacher’s integrity isin doubt. Some also believe that 
alphabetical grades do not bring out variations in students performance as 
precisely as the numerical marking. Overall grade point average, however, 
does bring out the real differences. The record of credentials together 
with critical testimonials from teachers indicating student capabilities, 
potentialities and attitudes would no doubt bring out all that would interest 
any potential employer. 


With the abandonment of the external examination system in the 
agricultural universities, although a giant step forward, their only system 
for maintaining standards of excellence in education, although admittedly 
weak and ineffective, was abandoned at the same time. To date, the agri- 
cultural universities as a group have not developed a system of standards 
which may be uniformly applied and constantly upgraded to reasonably 
assure the maintenance and improvement of educational standards at both 
the undergraduate and postgraduate levels. Until these universities 
develop an accepted substitute plan for external examinations, a heavy 
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burden is placed in each of them to not only maintain high educational 
standards but also to constantly upgrade them. 


At the undergraduate level this may be done by (1) special programmes 
to improve the methods of instruction, (2) careful reviews of course offerings 
and course content at prescribed intervals, (3) the active involvement of the 
Academic Council and Boards of Studies (or such other bodies as may be 
formally constituted for this purpose) in all academic matters related to 
standards of academic excellence, and (4) at the postgraduate level by the 
establishment of rigorous standards for postgraduate education under the 
watchful supervision of the Director of Resident Instruction and an active 
Postgraduate Committee. 


Teaching Methods. Effective teaching means not merely passive 
transference of knowledge and information pertaining to the subject 
matter from the teacher to the student; it aims at stimulating intellectual 
curiosity and quest for more and new knowledge. The educational process 
should motivate a student to develop self-study habits, an analytical approach 
and sound attitude towards learning leading to continued intellectual 
growth and capability for drawing inferences. For this, class lectures 
must be supplemented by group discussions. Students must be encouraged 
to be critical and even to challenge ideas and concepts in the interest of deeper 
and thorough understanding of the subject. 


Well-selected textbooks are a good source of knowledge but these can- 
not be a substitute for current literature, particularly at graduate level. 
The use of the library should, therefore, be encouraged through regular 
assignments for reference reading. How far students have been brought 
up to date with the latest research findings, both basic and applied, is a 
critical measure of good teaching. Use of teaching aids goes a long way 
to make teaching effective and interesting. Agricultural universities will 
have to make a special effort for developing appropriate teaching aids for 
improving teaching programmes. Efficient student counselling also contri- 
butes to teaching programmes. 


With better-trained staff that has become available to agricultural uni- 
versities through various programmes of advanced training within and out- 
side the country, with the augmentation of library and laboratory facilities 
as well as with the introduction of trimester and course-credit system with 
integration of teaching and research, the teaching standards have definitely 
improved at agricultural universities over past one decade. Recently at the 
Convention of the Association of Agricultural Universities, an anxiety 
was, however, expressed that the teaching standards are deteriorating at some 
of the universities. The tendency of teachers to give greater attention to 
research compared to teaching, negligence of teachers to cover the entire 
course, leniency in evaluation, irregularity in student attendance in the 
class were some of the reasons advanced for lowering of teaching standards. 
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Most of these complaints stem from insufficient supervision of and attention 
to resident instruction programmes. To improve upon this situation 
a project should be prepared in each department to cover all the courses. 
It should outline measures proposed to improve teaching and grading. The 
department should prepare a report at the end of each trimester on the 
coverage of various courses, distribution of grades, use of teaching aids, 
practicals held, number of class assignments given, quizzes and examina- 
tions, etc. An annual report on the performance and progress of resident 
instruction should be prepared by the Director of Resident Instruction on 
the basis of the reports submitted by Deans and department heads parallel 
to the research report prepared by the Director of Research. 


Practical training. One of the special features of Land Grant College 
education from which we have borrowed heavily in developing agricultural 
university pattern of education is the quality and strength of practical 
training. The main emphasis should be on imparting training in modern 
scientific techniques and new skills needed to modernise agriculture and to 
create a reasonable degree of confidence in the students for using them 
to tackle the problems faced in actual farming. The Second Workshop 
on Agricultural Universities also recommended that the specific nature 
and scope of practical training for students in agriculture should be related 
to such objectives as (a) learning to apply principles of scientific agriculture 
under actual farm and village conditions, (6) to develop skills in performing 
various agricultural operations, and (c) to learn methods of making farmers’ 
education more effective. The Workshop recommended that in addition 
to regular class practicals, half a day each week may be reserved to do 
practical farm work. It was suggested that practical manuals should be 
developed for each course of study to ensure the proper conduct of practical 
training. It must be recognized that programmes of practical training have 
been particularly weak in the past. In most cases, they still continue to be 
weak. Excessive course load, insufficient preparation on the part of 
instructors, under-equipped laboratories, lack of teaching aids, etc., are 
some of the factors responsible for holding up progress in this area. A 
special effort needs to be made to improve the practical training at the 
agricultural universities. 


Postgraduate Education. The ever-increasing need for application 
of science and technology to modernise agriculture has placed unprecedented 
demands on institutious of higher learning for training high-quality scientists 
and specialists and to strengthen programmes of research and education. 
Consequently there has been considerabe expansion in postgraduate 
education, particularly at the newly established agricultural universities. 
Today the need is not so much for expansion but for improvement in quality 
of education. We need well-trained scientists capable of bringing the latest 
methodology and scientific principles to bear on the problems of agriculture. 
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Agricultural universities have been organized particularly to meet this 
need. " 


Postgraduate education is not a mere extension of undergraduate 
education. Inter-disciplinary approach, inculcation of the value of pur- 
poseful research, training in modern research methodology, independence 
in thinking and approach and development of analytical outlook and 
capability to draw logical inferences are some of the specific features of post- 
graduate education of an agricultural university. In order to meet these 
objectives, certain pre-requisites have to be provided such as a competent 
postgraduate faculty, adequate research facilities and special library 
facilities. In a number of cases, however, there has been uncontrolled growth 
of postgraduate education. If quality is to be maintained, authorization 
for starting postgraduate departments should be held up until the following 
conditions are fulfilled: (1) the department has attained maturity as 
judged by teaching and examination standards which provide satisfaction to 
the staff as well as to the students; (2) the department should have a signi- 
ficant research programme in progress; (3) more than one of the specialised 
areas within the department are manned by highly specialised faculty 
members; (4) there should be adequate laboratory space and equipment 
and the required farm and library facilities; and (5) the specialists who 
propose to guide postgraduate students should have their own active 
programmes of research and should not be over-burdened. 


In addition to the requirements for the M.Sc. degree, before the Ph.D. 
degree is offered, most of the specialised areas should be manned by specialists 
of either the professor or of associate professor rank. Ordinarily the 
specialist should have a degree at least equal to the one being offered by the 
department. 


It is advisable to concentrate postgraduate programmes on the main 
campus of a university inasmuch as a member of supporting disciplines are 
necessary to develop a strong postgraduate programme. Accreditation 
through a team of specialists in the subject matter area to assess the progress 
and strength of a postgraduate department must be considered as a self- 
imposed requirement by each university. 


There is need for effective coordination in the growth of postgraduate 
education at the national level as well as within a university. Thus the 
availability of high-quality postgraduate education at other institutions 
should be kept in view while considering the advisability of initiating new 
postgraduate degree programmes. 


The recommended arrangement for postgraduate education to be a 
part of the responsibility of the Director of Resident’ Instruction"has been 
outlined earlier. In addition to the normal duties of the Dean of Post- 
graduate Studies as outlined in the Model Act for Agricultural Universities 
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in India, the Director of Resident Instruction should have responsibility 
for the programmes of undergraduate education with specific responsibilities 
to be designated by the Academic Council of the University. 


In carrying out responsibilities for postgraduate education, the 
Director of Resident Instruction should be assisted by a Postgraduate 
Committee. This Committee should meet at least once each trimester. 


Research Programme. The agricultural university should have the 
responsibility for conducting the research related to agricultural produc- 
tion and rural development within the State in which it is located. The 
main research centre should be at the main campus of the university. 


There should be a well-developed experiment station of sufficient 
Size to permit high-quality field research in disciplines such as plant breeding, 
agronomy, soils, horticulture, plant pathology and entomology. The 
experiment station should also provide facilities for other segments of 
the university when needed to test a discovery or adaptive innovation 
under field conditions. The Education Commission in its report of 1964-66 
(page 355) suggests that farms around 1,000 acres in size and not less than 
500 acres of cultivated area should be attached to each agricultural univer- 
sity. Even 1,000 acres of cultivated area would be below the minimum 
area required for research and student training at a first-rate agricultural 
university. The practical training of the undergraduate students in the 
college of agriculture should consist of participation in the actual farm 
operation rather than confining them to a small plot of land assigned to 
their care which does little to teach modern agricultural science or practice. 


Research Substations. Jn addition to the main research station, there 
should be a manageable number of substations strategically located to cover 
the major agro-climatic regions of the State. Each of these should have 
sufficient area and a research programme of sufficient magnitude to justify 
the posting of a number of competent research scientists at each substation. 
Since these substations may be located in areas where the housing and 
amenities for comfortable living are not up to the standard of those at the 
university campus, special attention should be given to the construction of 
housing and the provision of other amenities for the comfort and well-being 
of the research staff and supporting personnel. 


Research Staff. A high proportion of the senior research staff should 
have postgraduate degrees. These degrees which required a significant 
research experience as a major qualification for their award provide a 
special preparation for careers in research. 


The academic or professional titles for the research scientists should 
be comparable to those of the teaching faculty and for administrative 
convenience may be even the same. Of greater importance, however, is that 
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the salary range, perquisites and opportunities for advancement be the same 
as those for equivalent academic ranks on the teaching staff. 


Research Projects. There is seldom enough money to support all of 
the research that a good research staff would like to be doing. Therefore, 
it is necessary to have an effective administrative mechanism to establish 
priorities, review projects, allocate funds, and coordinate the research work 
on a university-wide basis. Authority to administer the research pro- 
gramme should be vested in the Director of Research who reports directly 
to the Vice-Chancellor. To assist the Director in carrying out his duties 
there should be a university-wide Research Advisory Committee and college- 
based Projects Review Committees. 


In the selection of research projects those which are designed to 
provide new information needed to solve problems of immediate concern 
to the rural community should be given priority. Of these, those which 
are likely to result in an increase in the production of food should have first 
priority. Although it is important that priorities be established and the 
effort concentrated in the more important areas, the coverage should be 
reasonably complete and some attention should be given to basic research, 
particularly of a kind that might lead to an early agricultural application. 


A strong research programme is the foundation for a strong programme 
in postgraduate education. Therefore, there needs to be close liaison 
between the administrations of research and postgraduate studies. This 
liaison may be accomplished by the collaboration of the Deans of the 
Colleges with the Directors of Research and Resident Instruction in the 
coordination of postgraduate student research and its integration with the 
general research programme of the university. 


Standard of Research. Too thin a deployment of research staff, absence 
of competitiveness amongst research workers, want of identification of the 
problem in the field, and lack of collaboration and cooperation between 
the scientists working on the same problem, as well as with those in the 
related fields have been the common failings in research. 


The planning of a coordinated project with team work, frequent re- 
viewing of progress of the research project by the research committees 
of the college and the university, and presentation of the project before 
the inter-institutional workshops and seminars, where peers in the pro- 
fession can comment,” are the devices for. maintaining a high standard of 
research. ’ 


The scope and depth of coverage of the research programme of an 
agricultural university can be judged by a topical review of the research 
projects under way. The productivity can be measured by the number of 
published research reports, and finally the significance of the research 
programme can be evaluated on the basis of the new varieties developed 
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which readily find widespread adoption, the agronomic and cultural inno- 
vations that are readily taken up by the farmers, the advances in mechaniza- 
tion that can be traced to the laboratories of the agricultural engineers and 
the modifications of practices, processes and procedures which have resulted 
from studies in farm economics and farm management. In short the success 
of an agricultural university is measured in terms of the agricultural develop- 
ment it has catalyzed in the State and in the nation. There is always a lag 
between the laboratory and the field and some time is expected to elapse 
before the results of research begin to make an impact on the agricultural 
community, but ultimately the impact must be there else the university has 
failed in its mission. 


Extension Programme. In an agricultural university there is little 
point to developing scholarship and research unless the results of these 
activities can be put to use in service to the public. In fact, an effective 
mechanism to extend the results of research and scholarship to the grass 
roots level is just as essential and as important a function of an agricultural 
university as research or resident instruction. In other words an effective 
extension directorate is an essential component of an agricultural university. 


The university has two rather distinct functions in the development 
of an extension education programme. First, it is obliged to train exten- 
sion workers. This is usually accomplished by including one or more courses 
in extension education or extension methodology including communication 
in the course programme of the B.Sc. student. This part of the university’s 
responsibility is usually assigned to the Department of Extension Education 
in the College of Agriculture. Secondly, the agricultural university 
must deploy a field operation to carry the results of research and innovation 
to the field and devise appropriate and effective means for obtaining their 
adoption. This operation usually falls under the purview of the Extension 
Director of the university. The scope of activity includes the preparation 
and distribution of extension type publications in the local language; agri- 
cultural programmes for radio broadcast; the planning and conduct of 
field demonstrations; the planning and conduct of field days, short courses, 
and the demonstrations of techniques, machines and innovations, etc. 
Some of these activities are carried out at the main campus of the university 
and others are carried out at distant points in the State in order that the 
farmers of the entire State may be reached. Many of these projects are 
carried out with the cooperation of the research staff so that the full force 
of the latest research results may be incorporated. 


The report of the Education Commission 1964-66 (page 362) indicates 
three main changes that need to be brought about if agricultural extension 
is to succeed: (1) the upgrading of the skills of extension workers; (2) 
the separation of extension work proper from the supply services of the 
department of agriculture; and (3) the attachment of extension workers to 
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research departments or demonstration farms, so that the latest in research 
results are available to them and they can teach by example rather than by 
precept. 


Another advantage of having the extension workers attached to 
the research department is that through their observations in the field they 
are able to call to the attention of the research staff, problems that should be 
researched and the solutions carried back to the field. In this way the 
research programme can constantly be directed to solving the problems 
of the rural areas. 


Because of the importance of the supplies, services, and control 
functions of the Department of Agriculture in the overall programme of 
agricultural development there should be close cooperation between the 
agricultural university and the state department of Agriculture in develop- 
ing an effective extension programme. There should be a memorandum 
of agreement between the university and the department which spells out 
in detail the responsibilities and functions of the Extension Directorate on one 
hand and the State Department of Agriculture on the other. This memo- 
randum should delineate the methods for coordinating the programmes of 
the two agencies in the common cause of rural development. 


Similar memoranda need to be developed with the Departments of 
Animal Husbandry, Development, Cooperative and such other agencies of 
government that can mutually benefit by a cooperative educational pro- 
gramme. 


Standards of Extension. The effectiveness of extension education can 
be assessed by determining (a) the willingness of the farmers to listen to the 
university and, (5) how far the voice of the university reaches. The extension 
education programmes should cater to the needs of the rural men, women 
and youth and focus on common farm and home-production enterprises. 


Training programmes for extension field personnel and short courses 
for adults should involve all the departments in the colleges of agriculture, 
veterinary medicine, home science, agricultural engineering and several 
from the college of basic sciences and humanities. Skilled extension educa- 
tion workers will involve many departments as well as a number of segments 
of rural populations in their programmes and will continuously search 
for new and better methods of communication. 


The impact of the extension education programme on the agricultural 
production and rural countryside depends not only upon the skills of the 
extension workers, and the innovativeness of the university’s research 
staff but also upon the responsiveness of the rural population and strength 
of supporting agencies like input services, departments of agriculture, animal 
husbandry, cooperation and community development. With the same 
staff the impact will vary from area to area depending upon natural and socio- 
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economic conditions. The extension education programmes are to be 
judged on the basis of the efforts and skills of the university personnel and 
the degree of interest which they are able to evoke in the farming community 
as well as by the evidence in the farmers’ fields. 


The Library. The university library provides the life blood of research 
and academic scholarship. As such, a library cannot be merely a book 
warehouse, but must also be a dynamic force in stimulating scholarship 
and research competence. The library holds a unique position in that it 
contributes to the academic excellence and research competence of all 
segments of the university’s academic structure. The importance of the 
library and its services to the academic community justifies priority 
consideration in the allocation of funds and personnel resources for its 
growth and services. 


The library through its services should: (1) encourage the students and 
faculty to develop the habit of reading the literature and keeping abreast 
of the latest advancements in their fields of specialization; (2) enable the 
staff to publish their research data with due consideration of the work of 
others engaged in similar research elsewhere; and (3) contribute greatly 
to the success of an educational programme in which the students are 
examined internally. 


The needs for library development recommended in the Second 
Workshop on Agricultural Universities may be found on pages 67-68 of the 
proceedings. These proceedings should be referred to particularly as regards 
general policy and staffing recommendations. The discussion here will be 
concerned more particularly with some of the essential elements of an 
effective library service. 


First there should be a full-time trained librarian who should be a 
member of the university faculty. The university librarian should have 
general overall supervision of the university library and library personnel 
including all libraries of constituent colleges, departmental collections and 
the working collections of the research substations. 


There should be a University Library Committee. This Committee 
should consist of responsible faculty and administrative personnel. The 
committee should be representative of the faculty and the University Libra- 
rian should serve as convenor. The University Library Committee should 
be responsible for establishing library policy and dealing with all matters 
brought to its attention by the University Librarian. This Committee should 
work with the Librarian in the development of the library budget, screening 
requests for library acquisitions and the development of building and service 
programmes to enhance the usefulness of the library for students and faculty. 


The University Librarian should be responsible for initiating purchase 
requests, receiving, accessioning, indexing and maintaining a card index 
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of all library materials for the entire university. He should be author- 
ized to renew without lapse all scientific journal subscriptions. 

Special arrangements should be made to meet the library needs of the 
research personnel posted at off-campus points such as regional research 
substations. No effort should be spared to facilitate the circulation of 
newly acquired books and journals in their special subject matter fields to 


them. 

The librarian should issue regular lists of library materials received 
on a monthly basis, and should arrange programmes and other devices to 
attract readers from among the student body and faculty. Loan procedures 
and regulations that will encourage library use with reasonable security 
should by arranged. Ifa library is not being used it is not serving a useful 
purpose. Until such time as text-books are readily available at costs students 
can afford, the university library should have some plan for supplying 
text-books on a loan or rental basis. 

In an educational programme based on an internal examination 
system it is necessary that students be encouraged to develop reading and 
self-study habits. An effective library service is a key factor in stimulating 
the development of these habits. The hours during which the library is 
kept open is an important consideration when evaluating its usefulness to 
students and staff. Ifthe library is open only during the hours when the 
classes are being held its use by students will be sharply limited since 
most of them will be occupied with classroom instruction during these 
hours. Therefore, library hours should be extended into the evening and 
on Sundays and holidays. 

It has already been indicated that the library should receive priority 
consideration in the allocation of resources for its development. The rate 
and constancy of growth in library holdings and services is a better index 
of the progress being made in university development than the size of the 
holdings. 


The Spirit and Doctrine. Aside from the aspects of the university 
that can be enumerated, seen or evaluated in a physical sense, there are other 
qualities of equal or even greater importance which are not so easily detected 
and evaluated. These relate to the philosophy of purpose, the dedication 
to service, the attitude towards the work, the pride in accomplishment, and 
the spirit of cooperation between faculty members and between faculty 
and administrators. These are important characteristics that can only be 
measured by association and intuitive perception. Yet the success of the 
university may in a large measure depend upon them. 

The institution’s concept of its role in society, the service orientation 
of its administration and faculty, the motivation and incentive of individual 
staff members, the bonds of common purpose between faculty and students 
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in the solution of problems, and the dedication to service are among the 
criteria for the measurement of developmental progress. 


In a democracy, the institution of higher education should be the 
stronghold of democratic principles. The principles of democracy should 
not only be taught but also painstakingly practised in the day to day 
operation of the institution. The faculty should be fairly and adequately 
represented on councils, boards and committees. Students should be 
represented on committees concerned with student affairs. 


There should be well-defined and clearly understood channels of 
communication. For example, the Dean is the chief administrative officer of 
the college and as such is the representative of the university administration 
in the college, similarly he represents the college in all matters concerning 
the college when being considered in discussions at an inter-college or 
university level. The Dean of the College should be consulted on all matters 
concerning the faculty of this college. Similarly the Department Head 
represents the college administration in the department and represents the 
members of his departmental faculty in the college. In instances where there 
are coordinating officers such as directors of research, extension and resident 
instruction, both the Dean and Department Head should sit with them 
or be consulted by them concerning matters in which faculty members of a 
department are involved or concerned. 


For effective operation of colleges, departments, and faculties the 
provision of adequate space for offices, classrooms and teaching and research 
laboratories is essential. Space assignments should be arranged, in so far 
as possible, to give identity to colleges and departments. Departments 
with common interest or extensive collaborative programmes should be 
housed close together to encourage the interchange of ideas and frequent 
discussions of problems of mutual interest. 
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CHAPTER 3 
Assessment Methods and Procedures 


Introduction 


The institution-building framework sets forth the two broad categories 
of institution variables and environmental linkages (Chapter 1). The 
importance of the relationships between an agricultural university and its 
environment cannot be over-emphasized. The process of assessing progress 
of an agricultural university can be carried out with this framework guiding 
the analysis at all stages. It serves as a broad guide to the important insti- 
tutional and environmental characteristics. to study. It suggests data 
needs and sources. It serves as a model for those making the assessment 
in exercising the judgements to be made on both the tangibles and intangibles 
involved in a complex educational institution which must both serve and draw 
resources from its environment. 


The special and essential features of an agricultural university that 
were set forth in Chapter 2 also provide background for evaluation of an 
individual university. The following is an outline of methods and pro- 
cedures to be followed in assessing progress of an agricultural university. 


Information and Sources 


The information needed must be drawn from many sources and is both 
quantitative and qualitative in nature. The instruments to be used in 
collecting data are shown in the Appendix. Some modifications may be 
required to accommodate the unique features of a particular institution. 
Additional experience in the use of instruments will undoubtedly lead to 
improvements. Nevertheless, they have proved to be effective in an in-depth 
assessment of progress of an agricultural university.1 The instruments 
that have been modified on the basis of this experience will serve as a sound 
approach to data collection for a similar exercise at other agricultural 
universities in India, and other countries as well. 


Reports and Other Publications. Reports of the University under 
study are important sources of information on university development, 
history, programmes, internal structure, sources and amounts of resources, 
and services. They are also likely to provide information on enabling 
and functional linkages. The following are types of reports that are useful: 


1See the companion report to this one, “The Punjab Agricultural University, An 
Assessment of Progress to 1970”’. 
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University Acts and Statutes, annual reports, resident instruction bulletins, 
the prospectus for students, research reports, extension education publica- 
tions, and reports of university conferences and workshops. Each univer- 
sity will have other reports that will be useful, some of which will not be 
formally printed. For example, information may have been compiled for 
preparation of history of the university. 


In addition to supplying information on the current status of the 
university, reports will provide the assessment team with a historical 
perspective of the university under study. The procedure being described 
is intended for use in assessing university capability to meet present and 
future needs; nevertheless, this assessment must be made with an under- 
standing of the process of growth of the university to date. 


Questionnaires and Interviews. A combination of questionnaires and 
interviews are to be used in collecting information regarding departments, 
colleges, the research and extension directorates, and the university library. 
The questionnaires are to be completed by the administrator responsible 
for the administrative unit. Following completion of the questionnaire, 
study by all members of the assessment team, and identification of specific 
points to be discussed with the questionnaire respondent, a discussion is 
held with him. The points to be discussed form the basis for the “‘purposive 
interview’; however, the interview should not be highly structured providing 
opportunity to pursue points that may arise in the discussions that should 
be as informal as is possible. The length of the discussion will vary from 
one administrative unit to another; however, experience indicates that 
interviews should not extend for longer than one hour. A minimum of 
two members of the assessment team should participate in each interview 
to provide collective judgements on the many intangibles involved in the 
effective organization and functioning of an agricultural university. 


Department Head Questionnaire and Interview. The Department 
Head questionnaire (Appendix, Exhibit A) is designed to provide informa- 
tion on the following: department objectives; financial, personnel, and physi- 
cal resources; programmes and their contributions; strengths and weaknesses 
in sub-disciplines; integration of teaching, research and extension at the 
department and individual staff member levels; internal organization, 
administration, and communication; activities contributing to improve- 
ment of the department; relationships with other university administrative 
units; and linkages with other organizations. 

The interview of the Department Head provides information supple- 
mentary to that in the questionnaire. To provide focus to the interviews 
and uniformity of approach among assessment team members, a series 
of key questions are discussed and answered following each department 
head interview (Appendix, Exhibit B). This technique is a means of 
developing consensus on key questions and provides information in a 
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concise form needed in preparing brief department summaries for the 
report. 


College Dean Questionnaire”and Interview. The College Dean ques- 
tionnaire (Appendix, Exhibit C) provides information on: college objec- 
tives; financial resources; programmes with emphasis on undergraduate 
students and employment of graduates; relative strength of departments 
within the college; administrative relationships with departments, other 
colleges, and university-level offices; programmes for improvement of teach- 
ing; and organizational linkages. 


The interview of the College Dean serves the same general purpose 
as the Department Head interview outlined above. 


Research and Extension Director Questionnaires and Interviews. The 
key role of research and extension directorates in agricultural universities 
demands that special questionnaires be designed to collect information 
on the functions performed by these offices. The Director of Research 
questionnaire (Appendix, Exhibit D) and Director of Extension question- 
naire (Appendix, Exhibit E) add to the information on research and exten- 
sion education obtained from Department Head and College Dean question- 
naires and give an overview of organization, administration and university- 
wide accomplishments of these programmes. Specifically, the questionnaires 
are designed to provide information on the relationship of the directorates 
to other university-level offices and bodies, colleges, and departments; the 
resources, with emphasis on personnel quantity and quality; integration of 
research, teaching, and extension; programme strengths and weaknesses; 
programme coordination; and project and programme review procedures. 
In the case of research, relationships to other research organization and 
funding agencies is of particular concern. With extension, the organiza- 
tion and methods of disseminating information and the linkages with the 
environment are of special importance. 


The interviews of Directors of Research and Extension after the 
assessment team members have studied the information supplied are 
conducted in a manner similar to Department Head and College Dean 
interviews. These two interviews should follow visits by team members 
to the main research station and substations and visits to observe extension 
education activities in the field. 


Librarian Questionnaire and Interview. The important role of the 
university library demands special attention in the assessment of university 
library capability. The Library questionnaire (Appendix, Exhibit F) 
supplies information on library volume and seating capacity; growth in 
resources and services; means of encouraging faculty and student use of the 
library; and administrative relationships of the library to departments 
and colleges. After the librarian has completed the questionnaire he is 
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interviewed at which time the assessment team should view the facilities 
and equipment of the library. In addition, several visits should be made 
to the library at different times of the day and week to observe the use of 
the library by faculty and students. 

Interview of Officers. All university officers who do not complete 
questionnaires should be interviewed. This will include the Vice-Chancellor, 
Registrar, Comptroller, Estate Officer, Director of Students’ Welfare, and 
Dean of Postgraduate Studies. Prior to interview of each person, the 
assessment team should develop a list of topics to be discussed. These 
will centre around the special responsibilities of each officer. Some questions 
will be suggested by information received from questionnaires and inter- 
views of Deans of Colleges, Heads of Departments, Directors of Research 
and Extension, and the Librarian; thus these interviews should follow 
interview of those who have completed questionnaires. 


Information should be requested and received from certain officers 
prior to the interview. The Registrar should be asked to supply information 
on student and staff members and numbers of graduates by years.1 The 
Comptroller should be asked to supply two tables of information: one 
showing the amount of funds available to the university by sources and 
years and another showing expenditures by years with breakups by colleges 
and major administrative units and divisions between building and recurrent 
expenditures. The Estate Officer should be requested to supply a copy of 
the campus plan and a table showing changes in physical facilities including 
hostel capacity and occupancy, staff quarters, and space allocations for 
university administration, colleges, library, medical services, printing services 
and shopping centre. Facilities for housing special groups such as guest 
houses and farmers home should also be included. Data should be supplied 
by two-or three-year intervals during the existence of the new university. 
Another table should be requested showing buildings under construction, 
capacity, and expected completion date. 

Discussions should be held with representatives of technical assist- 
ance institutions, on-and-off-campus. This will include personnel of 
such organizations as the U.S. Agency for International Development, 
U.S. Universities, Ford and Rockefeller Foundations, and perhaps others. 
Representatives should be requested to provide a summary of the financial 
and other resources that have contributed to university development. 
Annual and other reports of technical assistance organizations are excellent 
sources of information on development of the university as well as the 
particular contribution of the technical assistance projects. 

Faculty and Student Questionnaires. An in-depth appraisal of an 
agricultural university cannot be made by limiting information sources to 


4 The information may not be readily available from the office of the Registrar 
requiring that it be obtained from Deans of Colleges and Heads of Departments. 
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printed material and administrative officers. The ideas of faculty members 
and students are helpful in assessing adequacy of certain programmes and 
activities and in judging the degree of consensus on important questions. 
Specially designed questionnaires are to be used as data collection instru- 
ments. 


Faculty Questionnaire. The Faculty questionnaire (Appendix, Exhibit 
G) is to be completed by non-administrative faculty members in the ranks 
of lecturers through professor. The objective is to get a cross-sectional 
view of the faculty. This could be done with a sample stratified by aca- 
demic ranks and colleges; however sending a questionnaire to each faculty 
member has certain advantages and is recommended. It gives each person 
an opportunity to express his ideas and to participate in the University’s 
assessment. 


The Faculty questionnaire serves as the source of information on the 
following: faculty membership and participation in professional societies; 
programme contributions; limitations on individual effectiveness; linkages 
to State and Central organizations; and faculty attitude and opinions on 
such matters as the trimester system, internal evaluation, practical 
training, quality of students and employment of graduates, adequacy of 
facilities and services, co-curricular programmes, faculty voice in academic 
affairs, and rewards and incentives. 


Experience in use of this questionnaire indicates that the average time 
taken to complete it is about 45 minutes with many completing it in less 
than 30 minutes and a few taking as much as one and one-half hours. 


Student Questionnaire. The Student questionnaire (Appendix, Exhibit 
H) is to be completed by a sample of students in each college and should 
include both undergraduate and postgraduate students. While there 
would be some advantages in giving each student the opportunity to res- 
pond, the large number of questionnaires is likely to provide more data 
than can be summarized with the limited time and personnel available. 
A total number of 250 returned student questionnaires is adequate with a 
minimum of 25 from each college and at least 50 from postgraduate students. 
In a university with a large number of students, respondents may be limited 
to those who have been in residence for more than two years. 


The student questionnaire is designed to obtain information from 
students on use of their time and study materials; library, classroom, and 
laboratory facilities; the faculty advisory system; attitudes on examinations 
and grading; the athletic and co-curricular programmes; hostels and mess- 
ing; medical services; and the general campus environment. 


The average time required to complete this questionnaire will be 
about 35 minutes with a few students taking an. hour or somewhat more to 
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complete the task. The response from students will vary from university 
to university but can be estimated to be about 50 per cent. 


The Questionnaire and Interview Schedule. Prior to beginning the 
university assessment, all university-level officers, Deans of colleges, and 
Heads of Departments should be informed of the objectives of the evaluation 
and the general procedures to be followed. It is to be emphasized that 
the general objective is to discover means of attaining still greater growth 
of the university; that it is not an evaluation of the performance of any 
individual. The questionnaire and interview information should be supplied 
directly to the assessment team and is to be available only to members. 
Faculty members and students need not place names or signatures on 
questionnaires. 

It may be advisable for the assessment team to have a brief meeting, 
called by the University Vice-Chancellor, with university officers, Deans, 
and Department Heads, to inform them of objectives and procedures. 
A letter from the Vice-Chancellor may be sufficient. Key administrators 
should be requested to inform faculty members and students. 


The several questionnaires should be duplicated in sufficient quantity 
and distributed at about the same time, that is within a period of about one 
week. Each one should be sent directly to the individual who is to complete 
it with an envelope addressed to the assessment team in which the completed 
questionnaire is to be returned. This will necessitate compiling lists of 
names of administrators, faculty members, and students. 


The interviews of university officers, Deans, and Department Heads 
should be held within two weeks of the time questionnaires are returned 
to the assessment team. As the discipline-oriented Department is the 
basic administrative unit of the agricultural university, the Department Head 
interviews should be conducted first, then the College Dean interviews, 
to be followed by university officer interviews. This permits discussions 
at higher administrative levels of points that arise out of the lower-level 
questionnaires and interviews. It is also helpful to the assessment team 
to have faculty and student questionnaires summarized prior to interview of 
university-level officers. 


Observations of Campus Activities. The assessment team can gain 
many valuable impressions and insights and a “‘feel’’ of the spirit, morale, 
and enthusiasm of a university by being ever-alert to what is occurring 
oncampus. Informal discussions with administrators, faculty, and students 
are the source of information that can be a significant supplement to other 
sources. No invitation to attend a student - or faculty - organized social, 
cultural, or co-curricular function should be declined. Opportunities 
should also be taken to observe student participation in practical training 
programmes, classes, and laboratories and the part taken by faculty 
members. 
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The team should pay particular attention to on-campus activities that 
are indicators of services rendered by the University, the respect held for 
the institution, and linkages to other institutions. Who comes to the 
campus and for what purposes? What do they say and do? What do they 
say to you about services rendered and expected from the university? 
Short courses for farmers and others, conferences of rural leaders, meetings 
of professional societies, inter-varsity athletic and co-curricular events, the 
visit of the Governor or the Chief Minister, conferences being held on 
campus with agricultural workers of cooperating agencies, visits of women 
to the College of Home Science, and farmers’ days are illustrations of 
types of activities that should be observed. Indeed, the absence of these 
also speaks with authority. What does not occur may be as important as 
what does occur. 


Off-Campus Visits and Interviews. It is essential that the assessment 
team members make visits to observe extension activities, study the work 
of regional research substations, and talk with farmers and rural business- 
men about the work of the agricultural university. Discussions with 
representatives of State Government departments and Central Government 
research and education organizations provide an external view of the 
university and basis for judging the effectiveness of functional and normative 
linkages. 


The visits to research substations should follow a thorough examina- 
tion of the work of the main station at or near the university campus so 
that judgements regarding the complementarity of the research programmes 
of the substations can be made. Particular attention should be given to the 
location of substations to serve the special needs of the agriculture of 
different agro-climatic areas of the State. Discussions should be held with 
substation staff members to obtain knowledge of the lines of research, 
adequacy of land, buildings, laboratories, facilities, libraries, and living 
conditions and the administrative organization and relationships to on- 
campus administrative units. Some farms should be visited to seek farmers’ 
views of the work of the substation and its relevance to their problems. 


As in the case of visits to research substations, opportunities should 
be found for observing off-campus extension activities and for visits to farms. 
These will permit informal discussions with field extension educators and 
give the opportunity to observe the working relationships with cooperating 
organizations. 


Time limitations are likely to prohibit sufficient field visits to the 
main agriculturai regions of the State to obtain adequate evidence on such 
questions as the overall effectiveness of the extension education programme, 
the influence of the research substations, or the regard held for the agricul- 
tural university by the several clientele groups to be served. Nevertheless, 
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the field visits that are possible provide an additional basis for making 
judgements. The team should also seek out results of studies that may 
have been conducted or are underway by extension educators, agricultural 
economists, or rural sociologists to determine the acceptance of university 
developed innovations by farmers and others. Results of such research 
may include information and attitudes toward and respect held for the new 
university by farmers and others. 


Discussions with representatives of State and Central Government 
officials and research and education organizations may include the following 
as well as others: Departments of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 
and possibly Forestry and Fisheries; Cooperative Departments; Agro- 
Industries Corporations, and marketing federations; State and Central 
Government research stations located in the State; the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research; the Indian Agricultural Research Institute; and the 
Indian Veterinary Research Institute. At least two members of the assess- 
ment team should be involved in each discussion that should be informal, 
not a highly structured interview Opportunity should be afforded for the 
organization representative to make any comments he thinks appropriate 
regarding the work of the agricultural university. However, prior to each 
discussion, team members should have identified the relevant topics to be 
discussed with each person. One member of the team should be identified 
for each discussion to bear the responsibility for writing a brief summary of 
the main points brought out in the discussion, with the summary to be writ- 
ten as soon after the discussion as convenient. Most of these discussions 
can be held within 45 minutes to an hour. 


These discussions should be held during the latter part of the data 
collection phase of the assessment so that team members will have a back- 
ground of knowledge of the university’s history, structure, and programmes. 


Data on the Rural Economy. The assessment of progress of the 
agricultural university should be made with knowledge of the area that is 
being served by the institution. At the very beginning, the assistance of 
university faculty members should be enlisted to assemble information on 
the rural economy and changes that have occurred during the period the 
university has been functioning. Agricultural economists are likely to have 
data assembled, but extension educators, rural sociologists, home scientists, 
and others may be helpful. The following are illustrations of types of data: 
number of farms; crop acreage, production and yields; acres and yields 
of high-yielding varieties; cropping intensity; fertilizer consumption; 
extent of irrigation; number of livestock; changes in mechanization: 
extent of availability and use of credit; value of farm production. total 
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and per capita; and changes in input supplies, marketing and processing 
firms. 


(wo 


It is not to be implied that the changes in the rural economy are to be 
used as a direct measure of the effectiveness of the agricultural university. 
The agricultural university is only one of the institutions that must function 
effectively to obtain a viable, rapidly developing rural economy. The con- 
cept of linkages of the agricultural university to the other institutions in 
the environment underscores the importance of this point. However, 
the nature of the rural society to be served and the feel of its dynamics 
provide an essential backdrop for an assessment of an agricultural uni- 
versity that, with other institutions, is to serve that society. 


Analysis and Interpretation of Information 


The data and other information must be assembled and analysed in a 
way that focusses on the essential elements of an agricultural university and 
its environment. Questionnaires completed by Department Heads, College 
Deans, and university-level officers should be carefully studied by team mem- 
bers prior to interviews. The data in the faculty and student questionnaires 
are to be tabulated.. The faculty questionnaires should be tabulated by 
academic ranks and by colleges; the student questionnaires by under- 
graduates and post-graduate students. Groups may be combined to obtain 
university-wide totals and averages. In an agricultural university with a 
large faculty and student body, tabulation of faculty responses by depart- 
ments and student responses by colleges is a possibility; however caution 
should be exercised so that data tabulation and analysis are not overly 
complex with breakups of respondents into smailer administrative units 
than is necessary. 


Throughout the process of data collection and analysis there should be 
frequent conferences of assessment team members to exchange views 
and to develop consensus, particularly on those points on which collective 
judgements are essential. 


Report Preparation 


The institution-building framework and the nature of the report to be 
prepared guide the overall assessment process. Therefore, it is important 
that a final report outline be developed in the early stages of the assessment. 
The outline that follows contains suggested chapter headings for the report; 
the type of subheadings within the chapters are suggested by the report on 
an agricultural university that is a companion report to this presentation 
of assessment methods and procedures. 
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An Assessment of Progress of 
—— Agricultural University 


Chapter 
No. Chapter Title 
Summary and Recommendations 
A Brief History of -———-——-_—-__—-— University. 
The Rural Economy served by the University. 
University Objectives, Internal Structure, Finances and Personnel 
Resident Instruction—Students and Curricula 
Resident Instruction—Teaching and Student Evaluation 
The Research Programme 
The Extension Programme 


Integration of Teaching, Research and Extension 


Se ico cere: Bt ad veh! cm acid has sor ea a 


The Essential Components, Colleges and Departments 
10. The Library 

ve Students Welfare 

12: Faculty Development, Incentives and Welfare 

13. Communications and Printing 

14. The Physical Plant 

15: Linkages to Other Institutions 

16. The University and Rural Welfare 


The Assessment Team and Supporting Services 


The composition of the assessment team, the time needed to complete 
the task, and the supporting services needed will be influenced by a number 
of factors: the university under study, the availability of experienced per- 


sonnel, and the urgency of completing the assessment. The following are 
recommended guidelines. 


Composition of the Team. The team should be composed of four 
persons with experience as agricultural scientists with a minimum of two 
members, preferably more, experienced in agricultural university develop- 
ment and coordination. One of the team members should have primary 


responsibility for project organization, supervision of supporting personnel, 
and data summarization. 


Time Required. The four team members should spend about nine 
man-months on the university assessment spread over a period of two and 
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one-half to three months. At least two members should have full time to 
devote to the project. All team members should be available for initial 
planning of the assessment, interview of university administrators and 
off-campus organization representatives, and for the final stages of report 
preparation. The assessment could be conducted with somewhat less 
personnel resources; however, the quality of the work would be impaired. 


Supporting Services. The team requires two full-time senior scale 
stenographers throughout the project and a statistical assistant to assist 
in data collection, summarization and analysis. One of the stenographers 
should be from within the university being evaluated to gain the benefit 
of his knowledge of university personnel and procedures. There should be 
continuity of the same supporting persons throughout the project because 
of the accumulated knowledge of the project and to eliminate the need 
to train new persons to meet the special requirements of the assessment 
process. The team should be provided with a vehicle and driver for use 
on campus, visits to the State, and for interview of State Government 
officials, State and Central Government research and education organization 
representatives, and technical assistance institution personnel. 

The team will require office space at the university for itself and 
supporting personnel. In addition to usual office furniture, it will need 
two typewriters, a calculating machine, and a file cabinet in which question- 
naires and other project documents can be locked and kept. 

Background References. There are a number of publications that 
bear on the question of agricultural university development that will provide 
useful background for an assessment team. Included among them are the 
following: 


I. L. Baldwin, J. A. Rigney, R. W. Roskelley, and W.N. Thompson, 
Building Institutions to Serve Agriculture, Lafayette, Indiana, Com- 
mittee on Institutional Cooperation, Purdue University, 1968. 


Esman, Milton J., and Hans C. Blaise, Institution-Building Research: The 
Guiding Concepts, Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Graduate 
School of Public and International Affairs, 1966. 

Esman, Milton J., Institution-Building as a Guide to Action, Conference on 
Institution Building and Technical Assistance, Washington, D.C. 
Dec. 4-5, 1969. 

Hannah, H. W., Resource Book for Rural Universities in the Developing 
Countries, Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1966. 

Hannah, H.W., and Robert R. Caughey, The Legal Base for Universities in 
Developing Countries, Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1967. 


Holm, Glenn C., Service-oriented Universities, Their Characteristics and 
Motivating Forces, New Delhi, Agricultural Universities Development 
Division, USAID Mission to India, 1969. 
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Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Report of the Joint Indo-American 
Team on Agricultural Research and Education, New Delhi, I.C.A.R., 
1955. 

Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Report of the Second Joint Indo- 
American Team on Agricultural Education, Research and Extension, 
New Delhi, I.C.A.R., 1960. 


Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Final Report of the I.C.A.R. 
Institute and Agricultural University Libraries, New Delhi, I.C.A.R., 
1968. | 

Ministry of Education, Government of India, Report of the Education 
Commission, 1964-66 : Education and National Development, New 
Delhi, Government of India Press, 1966. 


Naik, K. C., A History of Agricultural Universities ; Educational, Research 
and Extension Concepts for Indian Agriculture, Delhi, Navchetan 


Press (P) Ltd., 1968. 


Proceedings of the Second Workshop on Agricultural Universities of India, 
February 16-19, 1965, Punjab Agricultural University, Ohio State 
University and U.S. Agency for International Development, 1965. 


Report of the Joint Indo- U.S. Technical Assistance Study Team on Agricultural 
Universities in India, New Delhi, 1967. 


Willey, Malcolm M., and J. Arthur Branch, A Self-Study Manual for Indian 
Colleges and Universities, New Delhi, The Ford Foundation, 1968. 


Method, Uses and Limitations 


This method for assessing progress of an agricultural university 
has been developed using one university as a case study to test the effective- 
ness of the method. However, it has been developed by a team with 
knowledge of the several agricultural universities in India and experience 
in university development in several countries. The method is presented 
with confidence that it has general applicability to agricultural universities. 
Some modifications of specific procedures will be required in certain cases. 
For example, a multi-campus university will need study of individual 
campuses, administrative organization, and relationships to the main campus. 


The method is designed to assess the overall progress of a service- 
oriented university and its relationships to the society to be served. It 
also provides the basis for assessing relative progress made by different 
administrative units within the university structure. While the method 
provides the basis for judgements on the effectiveness of resources available 
for university development, it is not designed to sort out the specific effects 
of resources coming from several sources, i.e. State Government, Central 
Government, technical assistance, sales of farm produce, etc. In a complex 
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university with integrated functions of teaching, research and extension, 
it is to be expected that there will be complementary effects of resources from 
the several sources. Thus, determining precise effects from use of resources 
flowing from a specific source is neither possible nor logically desirable. 


The method and procedures are designed for use by an external assess- 
ment team, but the institution-building concepts and the method and pro- 
cedures, to a large extent, should be useful in internal assessment by the 
officers and academic leaders of a university. The data requested of 
Department Heads, Deans and university officers should be readily available 
on a continuing basis. University leaders should know faculty and student 
attitudes regarding the programmes and services of the university and seek 
their suggestions for improvements. With provision for continuing internal 
assessment with the objective of improving the university and its relation- 
ships with the society to be served, the task of an external assessment group 
would be greatly simplified. Indeed, there might be little need for an exter- 
nal assessment using the method and procedures that have been outlined. 


as 


Appendix 


APPENDIX, Exhibit A 


DEPARTMENT HEAD QUESTIONNAIRE 


Department————_——_—_—-___-___— OPM eke ae a RE 


Completed by———-—_—_-—_—___—___—-— Year Dept. established——-—_—-— 


i 


(Name and title) 
This Department offers teaching programmes at the following levels: 


Check “‘yes” or “‘no”’ 
Yes No 
Majors at the B.Sc. level : —_——— 2s Pet 


Service to other colleges/Depts. ee Sopot Fs 
M.Sc. level eS ae ie Reis eee 
Ph.D. level ee ee esti: ee 


Other, specify ———_-—_—-—__-__— as Paves nee ape fe ears RA 


If postgraduate degrees are offered, indicate total capacity and number 
of students during current year: 


Total Total 
capacity number of 
students 
M.Sc. level SEGA NS Tern Sioak TO prema dh 


are ee 


If M.Sc. or Ph.D. degrees are not offered, indicate anticipated dates 
for offering degrees: 
If not in 
Year forseeable 
future, check 


ee tr ns Ue sor): nae 


ile seit 2 Sa at a eee ————— 


nF, 


4. 
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Exhibit A (Continued) 


The Department budget for the current year is: 


Salaries Contingent Non- Total 
experse recurring 
Ss Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Teaching  29£4————— ————— ————— ————— 
Research = © a Ce 
Extension. <<. = ee eee 
NE Es a eee 
DOERR a eee 


What is the Department annual contingent expense per student at 
present and needed? 


Current year Needed 
Rs. Rs. 


Per undergraduate student 


Per postgraduate student 


6. Department staff, sanctioned and in position, at this time: 


Number 
Sanctioned _—_In position 


—— SS 


Professor or equivalent 


Associate Professor or equivalent 


Assistant Professor or equivalent = 2  ————— 


Lecturer or equivalent 
Sub-total (Professors-Lecturers) ( at ) 


Research Assistant or equivalent Seger een 


Total (Professors-Assistants) 
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Exhibit A (Continued) 


7. Numbers and combinations of duties of Department staff members 
at this time: 


Professor through Lecturer (or equivalent) 
4 ECS DRS eee OR pe ae ee eee 
RR CRONE Sie tigs Mie tn wie pe en eg eee 
RST CUS CIN Vos aaa Jee ea te ORs a eee ae ar ieee 
ear HitovdhesReseniclg 6 ces cis.) = po A 
Teaching and Extension See 
MreserrC iran. PxtciisiOits a se ee 


eae tee Wwesearch andar XtensiOn) <5 oor a ee eee 


Total (Professors through Lecturers) 


8. How many new professional staff members have joined the 
Department in the last 3 years? . How many have left 


the Department in the last 3 years? 


9. Indicate the names, ranks and location of staff members now on leave 
for advanced training: 


Name Location Type of training 


10. 


11. 


123 
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Exhibit A (Continued) 


For the Department indicate the space assigned, space used, present 


and future needs (in square metres): 
enna ee 


Total needs 


Space use 


Laboratories 


Class & Seminar 
rooms 


Library & 
Museum 


Offices 
Stores 


Other 


Now 
assigned 


Now 
used 


In 3 yrs |In6 yrs 


What space and facilities are shared by the Department with other 


Departments? 


Indicate current research land assigned to the Department, acres 
now used, and total acres needed in 3 years and 6 years: 


Now assigned 


Now used 


Now urgently needed (additional) 


Total needs in 3 years 


Total needs in 6 years 


On Campus 


(acres) 


Off-Campus 
Research 
Stations (acres) 


i: 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Exhibit A (Continued) 


(w 


If the Department has responsibility for an off-campus research 
station or substation, indicate which ones: 


Name of Station|/Substation Location 


How is responsibility and authority shared with the person directly 
in charge of the research station? 


a a cn ee el a renee ae ee ieee Seer ee a SE Se ba a SS SS RT A 


What is the administrative relationship of the Department to work on 


other campuses of the University? 


What are the objectives of the Department? 


A. Inthe teaching and research programme of the University: 


ive 
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B.  Inextension education and other services to the rural economy: 


List the sub-disciplines (or areas of work) that should be included in 
the Department for it to adequately contribute to university goals. 
To what degree are current programmes, personnel and financial 
resourses adequate? (Include both sub-disciplines now included as 
well as additional ones that should be included.) 


Degree of adequacy 
Sub-disciplines (per cent of fully 
adequate) 


IEE SI nee ee es ee oO ae te ON BO TER as MS IP ey) Rane PT) te ena ic eer on 4 
AY EF, ARVN ACER INE ae Rete hg AEN Ee Nee ME OTE GP AVL GE CONT OWE Bs Bom 88 a pet ee Pe A 


18. 


i: 


20. 
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w Exhibit A (Continued) 


What are the most critical factors limiting growth of the Department? 


What specific measures will be taken within the coming year to alleviate 
the impediments to growth indicated above? 


List the important accepted innovations developed by the Department 
in the past three years (indicate extent of acceptance): Attach sheet if 
necessary. 


A. Innovations accepted by farmers* Extent of acceptance 


eee ee 


1Home Scientists respond in terms of innovations accepted by rural women. 


B. Innovations accepted by input 


; Extent of acceptance 
suppliers and marketing firms ft P 


jae 
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Exhibit A (Continued) 
C. Innovations accepted by other 


research and education and Extent of acceptance 
Government institutions 


What relationships (formal and informal) does the Department have 
with other organizations (briefly describe relationship)? 


A. ‘Other agricultural universities: —————_——_—_______—__—_____—_ 


i eee ee 
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“ Exhibit A (Continued) 


F. State Government departments (agriculture, animal husbandry, 
community development, cooperative, etc.): —————______-— 


I. Central Government Ministries: ———-—-——————-—-_—__—- 


slain eisai edi dieiaseslisamoeate tienes Geese utili ater iain Siena daiiain Ai Mitts EO AUR chetanain nite Saas An as A AS LLL LS LL LL: LS Te 
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Exhibit A (Continued) 


M. Others that are considered important (specify): 


22. How have relationships with other organizations and groups been 


strengthened in the past two years? 


23. What specific measures has the Department taken to improve its image 


amongst the other universities? 


24. Have authority and responsibility been properly delegated to 
the Department by the university and college level officers? 
Yes——_——_-—_-— No—————— . If “no” what improvements 


SS SS Se Se SO 


rs a es ee ee 
—_———O—O— — — 
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te Exhibit A (Continued) 


25. Does the Department have sufficient flexibility in organization and 


functioning with protection against centralised control or domination? 


ap Ng Th “no” specify deficiencies, with examples: 


26. Do you have equal responsibility for teaching, research and extension 


within your academic discipline? Yes 


If “no” should you have? Yes 


Comments: 


27. What specific measures has the Department taken within the past year 


to improve the library collection and services? 


SS ES SS CCU eS OO O—-—-—— SO 


28. 


oo: 


30. 
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Exhibit A (Continued) 


What specific measures has the Department taken within the past 
year to improve teaching and grading? 


What improvements are needed in collaboration and communication 
of staff members with other departments and other university authori- 
ties and bodies? Be as specific as you can: 


What excellence-recognition programmes for staff and students does 
the Department have? 


a cs ce Sa es es eens wea 2 or ee ee 
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Exhibit A (Continued) 


31. List the specific activities of the Department within the past three years 
to improve the quality of classroom and laboratory teaching: 


ee eS SE EE ES LS LS 
i eS EE EE EE LE LT — 


er cee EE EE EE SE SS LS LT LS SL 
— ee ee 


ee i pee ea a OE SS A EC TS SL a a eet 


ee Ee a a a a a es ea at ee ne ns 


a ne eA Se eS A ee Ne 


I ee eae ere eames Cerny Sa a Oe Ee ee — — 


a a re ee a ea a ae ee et te 


32. What personnel improvement programmes does the Department 
have in the areas of: 


(a) Teaching? ——————————_—__—_________—_—_—_— 


a ec SS ES ES SE SS SE SS LS LT LS ST 


33. 


34. 
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Exhibit A (Continued) 


ee es es SE EE EE EE EE ST 


ee ces ES SS SS SS ES ES EE SE TS A TS SS SS SS 


List the university departments with which your Department has 
joint research projects: 


Number of joint 


Departments research projects 


Give a brief statement of your philosophy or doctrine with respect to 


human resource management to attain Department goals: 


— oe i Oe 


ee ee 


35: 


36. 


aT. 
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Exhibit A (Continued) 
List the committees in the Department, the number of staff members 


on each committee by rank (indicate by * rank of person now serving as 
Chairman), and the number of meetings held during the past year: 


Committee membership 


Name of pomp en pee eee mee LV OOF: 
itt ; 
ele ae Head | Prof. \Assoc.| Asst. | Lecturer eh a ge 
Profs Prof, 
EXAMPLE 
Committee on Courses} — EF 1 2 1 3 


i cs ss es ee | ns ee em | as ms ee | es ee ee | es es cee | ce Se ees S| 
—_—_————— —.. 


—|_——_.....__.. 


(h) 


1Include equivalent research and extension ranks. 


How many times per year does the Department staff have 


meetings? -—-——____— 


Does the Department prepare a circular to inform staff members of 
department plans, activities, and accomplishments? 


Yes————-— No————— . If “yes” how often? ————-——— 


(Attach copy of circular to this questionnaire) 
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Exhibit A (Continued) 


38. How does the productivity and stature of the Department compare 
with similar departments in other universities and research institutes 
in the country (be as specific as possible)? 


39. Publications of Department staff (year just ended). 


Attach list classified as follows: 


A. Research Publciations: 


B. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


University Journal of Research. 

Scientific journals, Indian journals. 

Scientific journals, published in other countries. 
Books reporting on research. 


Professional and scientific papers (unpublished). 


Extension Publications: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


Extension bulletins. 


Extension circulars. 

Extension leaflets 

Popular articles, university publications. 
Popular articles, trade journals. 
Popular articles, other. 

News bulletins. 


Radio tapes. 
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Exhibit A (Continued) 
C. Teaching Publications: 
(1) Textbooks. 
(2) Laboratory manuals. 
(3) Cyclostyled materials for student use in library. 
(4) Cyclostyled materials for all students in a course. 
D. Miscellaneous and other: 


(List and indicate length in pages, method of reproduction, and 
brief description of use). 


APPENDIX, Exhibit B 


DEPARTMENT GENERAL ASSESSMENT 


(Form is to be completed by Team Representatives immediately 
following discussion with Department Head.) 


Department ——_—_ College———_—_—_—--—-— 


1. What are the main purposes of this Department? (Primarily teaching 
service? Research? Teaching? Extension? Combinations?) 


— —— ———— ——————————— ——— ——— .. 0000 ©5040 


2. Is this Department an essential component of an agricultural uni- 


versity? Yes——-——No.————- Comments: ——____________—_ 


3. Are the essential sub-disciplines represented in the Department? 
Yes————No————. Are there some that are not essential? 


Yes——-—_—-No——-——. What are strengths, weaknesses, and 
non-essential areas? ——————-———_—__—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


—— 


eS 


4. Does this Department have the necessary strength and depth of 
leadership to sustain its growth (assuming a reasonable degree of 
financial support)? Yes——-_—No————. Comments:———— 


_—— 


eS 


gh 
Exhibit B (Continued) 


Are the financial and personnel resources adequate to permit growth 


into needed areas of service? “ Yes——-——-No—_—-——. Comments: 


ea ee ae ee RO a Oe ee ees Se 


Are the internal organization, delegation of responsibility and 
authority, and recognition of achievements conducive to initiative 


and innovation? Yes——-——No————. Comments:——-——-— 


ee no 


ee ee 


Has the Department developed the essential linkages with other 
units of the university? On campus? Yes———-—— No————; 
Off campus (other campuses, research stations, etc.)? Yes——-—— 
No————. Indicate strength and weaknesses: 


Has this Department developed the essential linkages with other 
organizations? Yes——-—— No.————-. If “‘no” indicate needs: 


Is there evidence that the Department is having an impact on 
agricultural production and/or efficiency and rural welfare? 


Yes——-_—_No—_-—.. Cite examples of evidence: ——-——-—— 


ec ss SS ES SS TE 


i wn EE EE 


de 
Exhibit B (Continued) 


10. How does the Department rank among similar departments in the 
country? Highly regarded-——-——-—— ;Well regarded——-—_——_—_ : 
Not highly regarded———-_——-_———. Give evidence and 


Ces ee 


11. General evaluation of Department: Outstanding———-——_—— : 


College 


Questionnaire completed by 


APPENDIX, Exhibit C 


COLLEGE DEAN QUESTIONNIARES 


(name and title) 


1. Number of students enrolled in degree programmes by classes, at the 


end of the last registration period which was 


Undergraduates 
Ist Year 
2nd Year 
3rd Year 
4th Year 
Sth Year 
Special courses 


Sub-total undergraduates 


Postgraduates 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D: 

Sub-total postgraduates 


TOTAL STUDENTS 
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Exhibit C (Continued) 


2. Applicants and admissions, undergraduate curricula by years. 
eee EE 


Curriculum: 


Curriculum: 


Applicants 
Applicants 
Admitted 
Admitted 


Academic 
Year 
= Admitted 
—| Admitted 


—~ 
5 
oy 
oN 
— 
—_~ 
= 
wm 
= 
i) 
= 
oa. 
° 
° 
Sar 


19— a fe ee 
ies See Ogee Pere Ser nee 
19— a ee 
= Se | ee 
19— Se | ee es 
Dp a 


year 


—_——_—_- CC CO ee OOO nn ee 


op) 
Exhibit C (Continued) 


4. Number of undergraduate students admitted, rural and urban, by 
years. tw 


Academic 
Year 


a ns mn in ee ee ee 


Number 
admitted 


Number 
rural 


rural 


(== een seas 


rr rr rr ry cs rs gs es is wes es eS SES ES EE ES ES 


5. Total students in College and number receiving scholarships and other 
financial assistance! by years. 


EE 


Academic 
Year Rs. 


oO — SS, 


M.Sc. Ph.D. Total 


—_—_oOoOoo o-oo sea an nn i nn nn ee ee 


ee ae sei gE ee enon pe I ae ae 
19— Ze ae Cte an Sel fos ee rie CN RC DERI casa He 
19— ae ee Pee ee ee 
e Do LT op ics Ss Sp a ae EO. a Ata eta = 
(ea 6g i lg ec as ig eee egg eee Rea 
19— ee ae ee ee ee 
19— a LE SS I Da PE aa te aE 


i i a nn i a a 


1Includes scholarships, fellowships, stipends, students aid fund, loans and fee 
concessions. 
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Exhibit C (Continued) 


6. Employment of B.Sc. Graduates of the past two years. 


Employment 


Postgraduate study, this university 
Postgraduate study, other universities 
Extension education, this university 

State Department of Agriculture 

State Department of Animal Husbandry 
Other State Departments 

Central Government 

Farming 

Farm input supply organizations 

Banks and other credit organizations 
Marketing and processing organizations 
Primary, secondary, technical schools 
Veterinary service organizations 

Other (specify) ——-——— 
Unemployed 

Employment unknown 


Number of graduates 


Graduate of 


p= 
(number ) 


— 


of each of its graduates?) Yes———- No———. 


[Dm 
(number ) 


—S- ——— ——_ 
— —_ —_—_ 


7. Does the College have an up-to-date file of the address and employment 


TET, 


Exhibit C (Continued) 


Is there an organization of the graduates of the College? Yes——— 
No———. 


If “tyes” briefly describe organization, its membership, and purposes: 


9. Does the College have a student placement service? Yes——-—— 


No———. If ‘‘yes’’ briefly describe service: 


i 


10. Does the University have a placement service. Yes——-— No———. 


If ‘‘yes’, what is the relationship of this service to the College? 


11. How is the number of students admitted related to anticipated em- 


ployment opportunities? ——————————_—__—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


a i Bi Si Se A EE ES LS 
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Exhibit C (Continued) 
12. The College budget for the current year is: 
Non-tecurring = 7 eres 
Récurring—salaries © ere 
Recurring—contingencies expenses = —s_ ————-—-— 
Total Rs. 


13. What are the broad objectives of the College? ——-_—_—_-__—_—___—_—_ 


eee eee eee eee 


14. List the Departments in the College. To what degree are current 
programmes, personnel and financial resources of each Department 
adequate for it to contribute to University goals? 


Department Degree of adequacy 
(per cent of fully adequate) 


fe ee ee 
Sa Beis Sete 
ee ee ee y 
pe ee ee 5 
Bees a By 
ee ee - 
|e : 
Petar Soe SPRAIN See? SDAA S ME © Noss TN Oe | — Ly 


jks) 


16. 


ae 


18. 
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Exhibit C (Continued) 


Should the College have additional Departments? Yes————— 


No.————.._ If “‘yes”’ specify additional needs: ——-——-—-—_—-—_— 


Se 


Are there divisions or different combinations of Departments that 
should be made? Yes———-——-— No————— - If “yes” specify 


changes needed: ———————__—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


nn 


What is the administrative relationship of the College to work on other 


campuses of the University?—______—_—_—_—_________—________ 


i ce es a a a a SE YE SE SE EE 


a cr ee ce SS ES ES SS SE ES ES SS LE ET SS 


What is the administrative relationship of the College to off-campus 


EE Rg ETP a SS ain ah 8 Saeco ee 


i a i i i a ES 


i i i a et a a ee 
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Exhibit C (Continued) 

19. Does the College administration have equal responsibility for teaching, 
research and extension. Yes——-——-No————. If ‘‘no’”’ should it 
have? Yes——-——No--——-—.. If “no” what .mechanisms exist 


for integration of the three functions at College and University levels? 


Are these mechanisms functioning adequately? Yes———-—— 


No———— . If ‘‘no” what improvements are needed? ————— 


eS SE EE ES SE ES TS ES TS A a Te hae aes ae St 


20. Have authority and responsibility been properly delegated by the 


a bo 


University level officers? Yes—————— No————. If ‘“‘no” 
what improvemnets are needed?_ ————-—-_——__—______—_—__—_ 


Does the College have sufficient flexibility in organization and func- 


_ tioning with protection against centralized control or domination? 


If no ‘specify deficiencies, with 


oe 
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Exhibit C (Continued) 


22. What improvements are needed in collaboration and communication 
of the College with other Colleges and other University authorities 
and bodies? Be as specific as possible: 


23. List the Committees in the College, the numbers of Department Heads, 
other persons and Departments represented on each Committee, 
and the number of meetings held during the past year: 


| Number of persons Number | Is Dean 


Name of of Depts. | member? 
Committee repre- 
Total | Heads | Others sented 
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Exhibit C (Continued) 


24. _Howmany times per year are there meetings of all Department Heads? 


25. Is a College circular prepared to inform staff members of College 
plans, activities, and accomplishments? Yes——-——-No————. 
If “yes” how often?—————— . Attach copy of circular to this 
questionnaire. 

26. 


Give a brief statement of your philosophy with respect to human 
resource management to attain College goals: 


27. What programmes does the College have for each of the following? 


A. Improvement of University Library collection and _ services: 


SE 
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Exhibit C (Continued) 


nn nn EE ET 


oe ee nn EE ET LT 


ee ee EE EE LT 


a a A et eR i A TT LT LL SD 
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Exhibit C (Continued) 


I. Review and improvement of curricula: —————-___—_—__—_— 


J. Reducing duplication and unnecessary courses: ——--——_——_— 


M. Improving student disciplinary measures: ———-——_———___— 


ee 
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Exhibit C (Continued) 


What relationships (formal and informal) does the College have with 


other organizations (briefly “describe relationships)? Show College 
relationships only, not those primarily departmental. 


28. 


A. Other agricultural universities: 


oF 


E. State Government departments (agriculture, animal husbandry, 


community development, cooperative, etc.): 
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Exhibit C (Continued) 


Jc: Leading: farmers: in: the State.) = ee 


_——_—_—oOoOoO: an OO SS OOO eee Oe 


SE SS SS SS SS A SS cS es eS dene 


SS SS SS rr er a a a Se es ee es etapa poe sao or nannies 


SR SS SS SY SS SS RS SS ee tetas Sas 


ASE 


30. 


SE. 


EBes 
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Exhibit C (Continued) 


How have relationships with .other organizations and groups been 
strengthened in the past two years?——-———-_—_—-—_—__—___—_—__— 


What are the most critical factors limiting growth of the College? 


What specific measure will be taken within the coming year to alleviate 
the impediments to growth indicated above? 


How does the productivity and stature of the College compare with 
similar colleges in other universities in the country (be as specific as 
possible)? 


APPENDIX, Exhibit D 


RESEARCH QUESTIONNAIRE 
(To be completed by the Director of Research) 


1. Is the Director of Research a full-time employee of the University? 
Yes———_—_No—-—-——. 


2. Are the powers and responsibilities of the Director specified by the 


University Act and Statutes? Yes——-——-No——-——. Are they 
adequate? Yes——_—No————. How may they be improved 
upon? ———————— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


3. To whomis the Director of Research responsible?) ——-——-——-——-— 


4. Are the administrative organization and relationships to officers and 
administrators specified and clearly understood? By the Vice- 


Chancellor? Yes——-———-No——-——._ By the Deans of Colleges? 
Yes——-—No———. By Department Heads? Yes——-—No———. 
Comments; ——————_—_-—_____—_____________________ 


5. Is there a Research Advisory Committee at this University? 


Yes————No———. If “yes’’, how is this Committee constituted? 


EE SS SS Se Se 
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Exhibit D (Continued) 


6. List the other University Committees on which the Research Director 
serves: 


7. Does the Research Director serve on boards or committees or 


hold office in any off-campus organizations? Yes——-—No———. 


If ‘‘yes’”, specify ——-——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


——— CCC ee< SOS SOs oe 


9. How many professional staff members are now employed by the 


Research Directorate? ———-——_______________________—-—_ 
(a) How many of these are posted at the University campus? ——— 


(b) How many are posted at each of the off-campus research stations 


or substations? ———— 
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Exhibit D (Continued) 


10. Are the members of the professional research staff budgeted with their 


ae 


12; 


13. 


14. 


iss 


respective academic departments? Yes———-——— No—————. 


If “no”, specify where budgeted: ———-——__—_—___—_—___—__— 


How many motor vehicles are at the disposal of the Director of 


Research? 


Bus————  Auto——— Jeep————  Motorbike———— 
Others——— 
Is transportation adequate? Yes——-—-—. No————. If “no”, 


indicate deficiencies and steps being taken to correct them: 


What estimated percentage of the research workers at this University 


devote some time to teaching?——-—_—— Vie 


What estimated percentage of the research workers at this University 


devote some time to extension?———_—_—_ if 


Does this University have effective integration of research with teaching 


ano-extension?: Yes ———— = No] 


CCS ETN EVA ES a ee ee 
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Exhibit D (Continued) 


16. What means are used to encourage the integration of teaching, research 
and extension? z 


——————— i a err ces pe es ee Se ep ei ee pee meee eons 


17. For what purposes other than research are the regional research 


Sitiie And SUDSLATIONS sca — ee 


— ey 


Do such uses interfere with the research programme? Yes——-—— 


No——_—_—,_ Comnenats:  —___________—__—__— 
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Exhibit D (Continued) 


18. What organizations and procedures exist for coordination of post- 


graduate’ research with other research? 


20. Howis the programme of the Research Directorate coordinated with the 


programme of the Department of Agriculture and the Development 


Department? 


Exhibit D (Continued) 


21. How is the University research programme coordinated with the 
research programme of I.C.A.R.2; ——————________-____-_-_ 


i es es ee cS NS SS SS SS SS ST 


22. In what ways does the extension programme contribute to the effective- 


Mecseor tie Lesearcn Nrostamnic) —————— 


23. What procedure exists to determine whether: 


(a) A proposed research project is relevant to the needs of farmers? 


(c) Research project originating outside the University may be 


using too much of the University’s talent and facilities?) —-—_— 


i ee Ses ces Hae et Cae tame Cc as Say es Eis as eS SE SO ES EE SS SS  e i iin Se ce cy 
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Exhibit D (Continued) 


(d) The research collaboration, both inter-departmental and _ inter- 


institutional, is being fostered or strengthened? 


24. How can the research programmes in Animal Sciences, Home Science 
and Engineering be developed in order that they may play as significant 
a role in meeting the needs of the rural community as is presently 
done by the research in agriculture? 


em EE OS—e ee 


25. Listthe most significant research projects now under way which deal 
with’ the future or coming needs of the State: 


26. What part does the Director of Research play in the development 
of a strong basic research programme? 


Te es te ee = nei se So SR 


Zi: 


28. 


PACE 


30. 


a1. 
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Exhibit D (Continued) 


What research facilities are projected to be developed during the next 


three. years?) _—©§ ———$ $$$ $$ 


a nn i a ss 


List the outstanding contribution of basic research to the solution 


of farm problems? ———_——_$_$—__$ —_$—________$ —___ 


What procedure is used to involve the research talent of the basic 


science faculty in solving difficult rural problems?) ——-——-——_—— 


How can the time gap between the new finding and its field application 


be reduced or minimized?_ —————-—_————— — —_ — ——_ —_ —_ — 


ee — 
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Exhibit D (Continued) 


32. Are the facilities at the regional research stations adequate in respect 


to? 

(a) Staff housing and services? Yes——-——No————. 

(b) Laboratory facilities and services? Yes——-——No————. 
(c) Staff welfare and amenities? Yes—--——-No——___—. 


What steps are being taken for the improvements of (a) to (c) above? 


33. In your opinion, how does the research programme of this University 
compare with that of the other agricultural universities? ———— 


34. The 1969-70 budget for the Research Directorate is: 
INOM=TECUITING 2259)" Li Se ee eee 
Reciirrine—salaries a. 2 aS eS ee 
Recurring—contingencies ORDERS. ee 


Total : Rs. a 
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\ 
NN Exhibit D (Continued) 


~S 
44 


a, What is the role of the Research Directorate in obtaining research 


funcs from various sources? ————————-—__-—___________— 


——__ 4 > ee 
SS eS ee SS SS SS NS EE EE ES A SS A ES A A ST SS FS SS 


36. Attach any additional information needed to describe the programmes 
and accomplishments of the Research Directorate: 


(Attach sheets, if necessary) 


APPENDIX, Exhibit E 
EXTENSION EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE 


(to be completed by the Director of Extension Education) 


1. Is the Director of Extension Education a full-time employee of the 
University? Yes——-——-No————. 


2. Are the powers and responsibilities of the Director specified by 


University Act and Statutes? Yes——-——-No——-——. Are they 
adequate? Yes——-——-No—————. How may they be improved 
upon? ———_—_—_—_ —_—_ _— ——— — — —— — — —_ —_—___ 


4 Are administrative organization and relationships to officers 


and administrators specified and clearly understood? By the Vice- 


Chancellor? _Yes——-——-No——-——. By the Deans of Colleges? 
Yes———No———. By Department Heads? Yes——-—No———. 
Comimen(s: = — — eee 


5. Is there an extension Advisory Committee at this University? 


Yes——-—_—-_No—_—-—. If “‘yes”’, how is this Committee constituted? 


eee 
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Exhibit E (Continued) 


tw 


List the other University Committees on which the Extension Director 
serves: 


(6) ————————————— 7) gen es nm ierenretre ne NES 
nee (ee ieee, aie eal PL 


Does the Extension Director serve on the board or on committees 
or hold office in any off-campus organizations? Yes——-——-No——— 


If ‘‘yes”’, specify ——-——_——_———--———_———______ _____ _ _ 


How many professional staff members are now employed by the 
Tee TREE Dee Se Sa rab i Sea pre Sal eS eee ee Tn 
(a) How many of these are head quartered at the University?———-— 
(6) How many are posted at District headquarters? ——-—-——-——- 
(c) How many are posted at block headquarters? ——-—-——-—_—_— 
(d) How many are posted at locations other than above? ——-——-—-— 


How many motor vehicles are at the disposal of the Extension 
Directorate. 


Bus ———— ; Auto———— ; Jeep ——-——; Motorbike————__;; 
Others————.. 
Is transportation adequate? Yes——-—No———. lf ‘“‘no’’ indicate 


deficiencies and steps being taken to correct them: ——-——-—-——-— 
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Exhibit E (Continued) 


11. What estimated percentage of the research workers at this University 


devote time to extension programmes? ——-——-— wos 


12. What estimated percentage of the teaching staff devote time to extension 
programme? ————— me 


13. Does this University have effective integration of extension education 


with teaching and research? Yes——-——-No——-——. Comments: 


14. What means are used to encourage integration of teaching, research 
and extension?. —————-——_—_—_—___—_—_ ——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__— 


(a) Atthe level of the individual staff member?) ———______—______ | 


15. How are the resources of the regional substations used in Extension 


Eicucationny?. 


rr rs nm tr ns Sis Se Ses es Sit Sp Se a eS pe i ls ts en 
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Exhibit E (Continued) 


16. What is the relationship of the Directorate of Extension to Extension 
Education Departments within colleges? 


—— ee ne ee 


17. How are the extension programmes and activities coordinated at the 
University level? 


18. How are extension programmes and activities coordinated among 


the main campuses and other campuses of the University? 


19. How is the programme of the Extension Directorate coordinated 


with the programme of the Department of Agriculture? 


20. Is there a written memorandum of understanding with the Department 


of Agriculture specifying the responsibilities of both parties in the 
broad area of agricultural development, Yes——-——-No————. 
If “‘no”’ should there be? Yes———-_—No—_—_—_. 


Why or why not? 
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Exhibit E (Continued) 


21. How is the programme of the Extension Directorate coordinated with 


the programme of other State Government departments? —————_—— 


22. What are the strong points in favour of the extension education pro- 
gramme as organized and operated in this State? 


23. How do you measure the success of your Extension Education Pro- 


gramme? 


24. What district of the State is most intensively covered by the extension 


programme? ——-——-—— What district is least intensively covered? 


What is the explanation for this 
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Exhibit E (Continued) 


tw 


25. Is there an IADP District in the State ? Yes————No————. 
If “‘yes”’, what is the relationship of the Extension Directorate to the 


IADP programme? 


26. What subjects (broad classification) are covered in the field extension 
pLogtamne? - ——— $$ 
27. What additional subjects do you plan to cover in the future? (List 
them in the order in which they will be taken up.)——-——-——-_—-__—_ 
28. 


What type of extension presentation or function is most popular with 


the small farmer? 


29. What type of extension presentation or function is most likely to result 


in changes in a farm practice or adoption of an innovation? ——— 
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Exhibit E (Continued) 


30. What part does the village farmer play in planning the extension 


programme? —————-——-———_———— ———————_—_——— 


i a OO ee ee O_CCC_LCCONNSO 
i a ee OOO OOO ee CC OLwGNnNL ary 


a 


31. What are some of the important limiting factors, not under your power to 
control, which determine the effectiveness of the extension programme? 


32. Briefly describe the role played by the professional representative of the 


Extension: Directorate at the District leve|————__—__——_—_ 
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Exhibit E (Continued) 


33. What extension education programmes do you have for each of the 
following areas? 


A. Home science: ———————_—__—__—_—_—_—_—_ — —_— ----—- 


Pept supoliers anid services ee 


as a cr ee en nN rt ee LE a le ee 


i ee ES ES I aS AS A A Ro — 


— Sa ee ee RS 
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Exhibit E (Continued) 


34. Summarize the activities of the Extension Directorate under the follow- 


a5: 


ing for the last year: 


Types of activity 


Training camps 

Training centres 

Demonstration centres 

Field days 

Fairs and Melas 

Lectures and discussions 

Short courses and training courses 


Miscellaneous 
Publications 

(a) Scientific 

(6) Popular 

(c) News bulletins 


(d) Radio talks 


Total number 


Number attending 
or benefitted 


Provide additional information needed to describe the programmes 


and accomplishments of the Extension Directorate: 


necessary) 


(Attach sheets if 


——— 
——_— SS 


APPENDIX, Exhibit F 


LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE 


(To be filled in by the Librarian) 


Is there a full-time Librarian at this University? Yes————— 
No———— 
What are the powers and duties of the Librarian?) ———-—-—_—-__—_— 


Is the Librarian considered a member of the University faculty? 


1s NO——————. 
Is there a Library Committee at this University? Yes—-——-No———. 


Powers tic. tiiitary. Commitee CONS UILILEC (0.8 ee 


a Oe eee eee eee eee 


i a ET, 


7. 


10. 
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Exhibit F (Continued) 


Does the library regularly issue lists of the books, journals and 


documents received? Yes—————_- No————— . If ‘yes’, how 
frequently? Weekly——-——Monthly——-——Semi-annually -——-— 
Annually———-—.__ If “‘yes’’, list the groups to whom lists are issued: 


Who is responsible for issuing requisitions for the purchase of books, 
journals and other library materials? College Deans———-——— 
Department Head——-——— Individual staff members——-——— 
Librarian——-——— 


Is the Librarian authorized to renew scientific subscriptions without 
lapse?) Yes—-_—-—-No—_-—__—. 


What special measures have been undertaken by the Librarian for promot- 
ing wider use of the library by: 


(a) Staf:; ——-—-—-————————_—_—__—_—____________— 
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Exhibit F (Continued) 


11. Does this library have a textbook loan or rental programme? Yes—— 


No———. If “‘yes’’, explain how it is operated? ———-—_—__—___ 


12. From the point of view of a Librarian, what are the key indicators for 


assessing the effectiveness of library services? §$——-——-—-_—__—_— 


em 


14. What programmes are now under way to expand the facilities and 


services of this library? §£—————-—-—-——-—_—_—_______— 


es Aes Ss SN OO OE SE NE SS CS LS CS SS a SS NS SS 
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Exhibit F (Continued) 


15. Library staff strength by years. 


—_—— rr rr a i i ee ee 


Librarian epee ee 
Deputy Librarian See ee ee ee ee A 8 
Assistant Librarians aes Se see ee i 
Senior Library assistants Fe eee ee ee 
Junior Library assistants pep apa eee | eee ee 


Bindery Foreman er eee fig alta ee a 


Binders ee Sen Se gyro 
Attendants Se one CR eee ee 
Stenographers ee ee Se eee 
Clerk/Typists oe ee ee Pera 
Accountants te ee te ee 
Messengers anagem pe rete) rea ie ps Ca 


Others (specify) a ee ee 


—_—— ee ey ———_ ey 


a ee = 
eee —ee 


11] 


Exhibit F (Continued) 


16. Library space, volumes, use, and expenditures by years. 


—_——e——_————————————————eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee OO 


Space: 


Total space (square metres) —— —— —— —— —— —_ 


Shelf space (volume) i eee er ee es yee 

Seats (at tables) SSE tt ieeeeentiieees a ee 

Seats (cubicles) SAN eee ge teeter ge ere ey ee ae 
Volumes: 

Annual additions Sega gpa ane anaes aa eo eyes. Bp Ns 


Total number of: 


Books ae eee ee 

Dissertations SE ape eae = ame ag Riess Pe ee 3 ea 

Bound periodicals a a ee ee ee ee 

Micro-documents Se ace eh tee EE ea 
Total: 


——EEE=Tl Sl ES 8) | 


Current periodicals ese, soa eh ler aes LE aN ao 2 
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Exhibit F (Continued) 


Year 
Ther yr ae ie Ta 
19— 19— 19— 19— 19— 19— 
Library use: (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) 


Volumes issued soa Se i Say Crea ng een a ges ese ae 
Volumes consulted EMRE ak corse Sen res N Me os VB 


Number of readers ek SES SG ee eee eee ee 


Expenditure: (Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) 


Recurring—Staff a) es SY ee ee 
Recurring—Journals ee ee, eee 
Books reer aaa es 
Equipment expenses oO Iida at ee ee ee ee 
Miscellaneous expenses sah ce ES ae Tae eens et 


17. Indicate the provisions for making library books, journals, periodicals, 
etc. available to staff at off-campus regional research stations——-—— 


18. If University has more than one campus, describe the organizational 
administrative, and functional relations between campuses? ———— 


Tei 


. Exhibit F (Continued) 


19. List the Councils, Boards and Committees on which the Librarian 


20. 


AE 


IR 


serves: 
ee one = ee (ee en a een 
(b) ———_——___—_—_—_—_——— fe: See Cee eee 
¢ ——_—_-—__—_——— RRS ee eee as ees 


Are University administrative and financial procedures such that 
additions to the library collection can be made without undue delay? 


Yes———__—— No————. If the answer is ‘“‘no”’ indicate needs for 


Does this University library have arrangements for the inter-library loan 
of library materials with the libraries of other universities and National 


Research Institutes? Yes——-——-No——-——. Explain—--——-— 


a a a ce a a a ES OE ES LS SE SS ANT SO Getntin 


What are the plans for improvement of library resources and _ services 


during the next 3 years? ————-——___—___________________ 


APPENDIX, Exhibit G 


FACULTY MEMBER QUESTIONNAIRE 


The Information in this questionnaire will be considered to be highly confidential 
and will not be used in such a way that the specific source is identifiable. 


Rank———_—____—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— Highest degree———-—_—-—_— 

Department———-—_—-_—-— Year joined Univ. Faculty——-——-Age——_-—_ 

1. Have you studied abroad? Yes--——-——-No————. If “yes”, 
Where?—_—-—_—____—_— When? —————____— 


— Ee 
——— 
—_— 


3. Off-campus professional and educational meetings attended during 
the last two years: 


(a) Within State; —————————___—_______ 


# ES 


4. 
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Exhibit G (Continued) 


——— 


Give a brief description of your most important research findings of — 
the past two years: 
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Exhibit G (Continued) 


5. List below the specific contributions your department has made that 
have resulted in increased agricultural production in the State: 


6. List below the most important general contributions of this University 
in economic and social development of the State. 


—————— 


—_—— SS 


(If more space is needed, attach another sheet). 
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Exhibit G (Continued) 


7. List below the major limitations on your effectiveness as a staff 
member of this University (if no major limitations, so state): 


Circle a response for each statement according to the following scale: 


A : Strongly agree; 
: Agree somewhat; 


: Undecided; 


: Disagree somewhat: 


Cie eee 


: Strongly disgree. 


Consider the statement and decide whether you agree with it more 
than you disagree with it, or disagree more than you agree. Then 
decide whether you agree or disagree ‘strongly’ or ‘somewhat’. If you have 
studied the statement carefully and can neither agree nor disagree, you 
may mark it (C) ‘undecided’. If your knowledge or experience give no basis 
for judgement on a statement you may leave it blank. 


If you have comments to make regarding any of the statements or 
explanation of your answer, please include in the space provided following 
the last statement. Identify statement number with comment. 


Example : 


Agree Disagree 


(ak ck Dai 7b 
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Exhibit C (Continued) 


This University is making an important con- 
tribution through education of young men and 
women. 


(Circling the “A” for the example statement shows “‘strong agreement” 
with the statement—now begin with statement 1). 


Ree Pak = De OE 


. The educational background of the under- 


graduate students admitted to this Uni- 
versity is better than it was five years ago. 


. Lack of employment opportunity for gradu- 


ates retards the rate of growth of this Uni- 
versity. 


. This University should put more effort into 


seeking out employment opportunities for 
graduates. 


. In comparison with the annual centralized 


examinations internal examinations encourage 
better understanding of subject matter in a 
course. 


. Internal examinations reduce the percentage of 


student failures (in comparison with annual 
centralized examinations). 


. Internal examinations reduce more of the 


teacher’s time for class preparation (than with 
annual centralized examinations). 


. The trimester system stimulates constant study 


throughout the term and discourages student 
cramming and frustration just before the 
terminal examination. 


10. 


i. 


12: 


14. 


at 


16. 


Ts 


18. 
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Exhibit G (Continued) 


. The internal evaluation system encourages 


teachers to keep course content abreast of 
current scientific developments. 


. The grading system at this University provides 


a fair appraisal of students’ knowledge of the 
subject matter studied. 


Complaints about the inadequacy of grading 
are largely from ineffective teachers. 


Curricula at this University are not rigid and 
are revised frequently. 


Student use of unfair means in tests and 
examinations is a problem at this University. 


. Practical training should be a part of the 


requirements for undergraduate students in an 
agricultural university. 


The practical training requirements of this 
University are reasonable and_ successfully 
organized and implemented. 


At this University the student advisory 
system takes an undue amount of time from 
classroom teaching, research and extension 
work. 


In general, classrooms and teaching laboratori- 
es are adequate for instruction of both 
undergraduate and postgraduate students. 


There is need for a major improvement of the 
audio-visual aid facilities and services of this 
University. 


The sports and athletic programme adds signi- 
ficantly to recreational needs and _ contri- 
butes to the spirit of the student body. 


20. 


ais 


we. 


ao: 


24. 


25% 


26. 


al. 


28. 
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Exhibit G (Continued) 


. The sports and athletic programme provides 


undue competition for the time of students 
needed for their academic work. 


The hostels of this University provide a 
satisfactory environment for student study. 


The library resources of this University are 
adequate for my teaching, research and 
extension education programme. 


There is a _ satisfactory system for ordering 
and obtaining additions to the library for 
my field of teaching, research and extension 


education. 


My research programme is adequately support- 
ed in terms of the laboratory, experiment 
field and other needed facilities and space. 


The procurement procedures and practices of 
this University ensure that supplies and 
equipment are obtained within a reasonable 


period of time. 


The methods of allocating research resources 
to departments and individuals are satisfactory. 


This University has adequate facilities and 
staff for printing information for off-campus 
extension education work. 


This University has successfully integrated 
and coordinated the teaching, research and 
extension functions. 


This University has worked out satisfactory 
arrangements with the State Government 
for cooperation in extension education and 
providing farmers with the needed inputs 
and services. 


Zo 


30. 


5 


D2: 


33. 


34. 


SBe 


36. 


of: 


38. 
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Exhibit G (Continued) 


. The relationships of this University with the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research are 
satisfactory for furthering the research that 
is needed. 


Staff members at my level have an adequate 
voice in the academic affairs of this University. 


Department committees, meetings and other 
means provide for adequate communication 
within my Department. 


College committees, meetings and _ other 
means provide for adequate communication 
with my college. 


In my Department, non-administrative staff 
members participate in the development of the 
annual Departmental budget. 


In my Department, there is adequate parti- 
cipation of non-administrative staff members 
in the selection of new Department - staff 
members. 


In general, the Department, College and 
University-level administration is satisfactory 
to encourage growth of this University. 


Salary levels and other benefits provided by 
this University are fully comparable to those 
which educators with like training and experi- 
ence could expect to obtain in other employ- 
ment in India. 


The opportunity for advancement with this 
University is an incentive for me to do 
excellent work. 


The housing, living conditions and general 
environment of this University are conducive 
to scholarly endeavours. 
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Exhibit G (Continued) 


A B C OD _ €E | 39. Primary schools for children of staff members 
are adequate at or near the University Campus. 


A B C D_E _ 40. Appointments at this University are made 
on the basis of merit. 


A B C D_ EE 41. The University has an adequate scheme for 
rewarding outstanding work with _ special 
awards and recognitions. 

A B C D_E 42. There is a satisfactory mechanism for select- 
ing those who are to receive special awards 
and recognitions as rewards for outstanding 
work. 

A B C D_E 43. This University gives higher priority to 
research and postgraduate instruction than 


to teaching undergraduate students. 


Comments and explanation (Give question number followed by comments) 


—S 


(If more space is needed, attach additional sheets) 


APPENDIX, Exhibit H 


STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


A. Check One: Undergraduate———-——— Postgraduate——-——_—_— 


D. If foreign student, indicate country——-———-—_—_-_—_—_-_—_—___—___— 


E. For this University give your rating of each of the items listed. Rate 
according to the following scale by placing a number in the blank. 


Outstanding = 5 
Excellent =— 4 
Good — 3 
Fair =— 2 
Poor mae | 


If your rating is Fair (2) or Poor (1) give deficiencies and suggestions 
for improvements. (add sheets if necessary for more space) 


Item Number Rating 

1. Library books and reference materials ££. —————— 
Deficiencies and suggestions———-——-—_— 

2. Library seating capacity 7 IO IN 


Deficiencies and suggestions —-——-——-—— 
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Item 
Assistance given by library staff 


Deficiencies and suggestions———-——-—— 


Hostel comfort 


Deficiencies and suggestions——-——-——-— 


Hostel as a place to study 


Deficiencies and suggestions———-——_— 


Hostel rules and regulations 


Deficiencies and suggestions—-—-——-——-— 


Hostel charges 


Deficiencies and suggestions—————__— 


Food quantity and quality 


Deficiencies and suggestions——-——-—_— 


Examination system as measure of student 
knowledge 


Deticiencies and suggestions——______—___— 


Exhibit H (Continued) 


Number rating 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Exhibit H (Continued) 


Item | Number rating 


Pamuces of the sracnemvsieny| ays ea eee 


Deficiencies and suggestions——-——-—_—-— 


The minimum Grade Point Average requiree = #2 2 —————— 
ment 


Deficiencies and suggestions————---—— 


Teacher willingness to answer student questions 
BEGINS) (ee. - — 


Deficiencies and suggestions———-——-—_— 


Faculty advising programme for students = 2 —————— 


Deficiencies and suggestions ———-——-—— 


Adequacy of scholarships and other finan- 
Pe Oe We fo ih a et oe” Se | > ee ee eee 


Deficiencies and suggestions——-——-——-— 


PEOMITIACA ASL CLONING!) 2c, ee es ee 


Deficiencies and suggestions———-——_—_— 


Classroom desk comfort and writing space 


Deficiencies and suggestions——-——___—_— 


LT: 


18. 


19: 


20. 


pal 


Ze 


23. 
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Exhibit H (Continued) 
Item Number rating 
Lighting in classrooms and laboratories = = 2 2 —————— 
Deficiencies and suggestions———-——-—_— 
Adequacy of chalkboards me 


Deficiencies and suggestions———-———_— 


Adequacy of audio-visualigids” il: wew2h he 28 es A 


Deficiencies and suggestions——_—_—— 


Adequacy of laboratory equipment peste Mad a 


Deficiencies and—suggestions——_——__—__— 


Medical facilities and services —————— 


Deficiencies: and -Suggestions——_—_____—_ 


Tie organized athletic programme | .-- 4 2 eee 


Deficiencies and sugeestions————____— 


Facilities and services for entertainment and 
recreation = 0 ee a ec 


Deficiencies and suggestions————_——— 
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Exhibit H (Continued) 
Item : 


Number rating 
24. Co-curricular activities 


Deficiencies and suggestions 


25. The shopping centre, banking and postal 
services 


Deficiencies and suggestions 


26. The practical field training programme 


Deficiencies and suggestions 


27. The NCC-training programme 


Deficiencies and suggestions 


Urge ce COUCUCUPIODaliOn System — ga as 


Deficiencies and suggestions 


2 ee eeucidl campus envionment 29-28 


Deficiencies and suggestions 


30. How many conferences have you had with your faculty adviser during 
the last two trimester (if none, so state)? 


Total time spent in conferences with your faculty adviser during that 
period (hours)——-——(minutes)———— 


0 OY fo No ae 


gle 


32: 


33: 
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Exhibit H (Continued) 


Show how you use your time during a typical week of the current 
trimester : 


Hours 
In classes, laboratories, practicals oo 
Practical field-training-.--.= <9 -2° == 3 92 Se ees 
Study in hostels... 2 ie) ee ee 
Study.in library 2 =<) 3 0 ee 
Study, other (specify places) —————$ 
Organized sports and athletics cok ge cog i ae See 
Co-curricular activities 


Wesreation= .. en ee ee ee ee ee 


Total of above hours 


My study outside of the classroom is divided as follows : 
Percent 

Study of lecture notes taken inclass 
Study of textbooks ee 
siudy-of books in library = =) "= ee 
Study of cyclostyled materials given to students in class §©=———-——— 
Preparation of written reports* 22 a 
Preparation for oral reports toclass  ——s 
Other study (specifyJ——————— ———s 

Total of above should equal 100% 
*Postgraduate students please include Thesis. 
What do you expect to do upon completion of the degree you are now 


pursuing at this University ? (be as specific as you can)———-_—_— 
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